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EVELYN FORRESTER. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXX.—JULIA IN A NEW 
CHARACTER. 


A BRIGHT November morning,—unusual no 
doubt in our climate, but when we are so 
favoured, those in the country can boast of a 
sky as blue and an atmosphere as mild and 
clear as in April. 

On such a morning as this, about a week 
after the letters from India, Dr. Forrester rose 
|| from the breakfast-table rather hastily, saying 
‘| to his wife,— 
| “What a wonderful sunshine for November! 
Would you like a drive, darling ? I can leave 
both the horses at home, so that you can have 
the clarence. Jack will convey me to 
Waltham ; he is used to the trap.” 

** Oh, indeed, I should enjoy a drive very 
much with baby and nurse,” she replied, 
“and I am sure I can speak for Eva.” 

“No, I want Eva to go with me if’ she 
will,” said her brother; “‘ I know she Goes not 
object to a puff of cold wind in an open 
trap, and if I drive myself you can have 
Morris.” 

“Oh yes, delightful,” exclaimed Eva, “I 
shall enjoy it immensely: when are you going, 
Charles ?” 

“In a very few minutes, so you must dress 
quickly, and remember to wrap up well,” he 
added as she left the room. 


“ Oh no, Julia is generally up and lying in 
her reclining chair by that time. But I cannot 
stay talking any longer; good-bye, don’t 
fatigue yourself, darling;” and he hastened 
from the room to make arrangements with 
his assistant in the surgery. 

In a very short time Mary stood at the 
morning-room window, watching her husband 
as he wrapped up his little sister in cloaks, 
furs, and rugs, and then mounted the driver's 
seat by her side, while Jack started off in a 
style that proved his capabilities to be as 
iclever in this branch of his profession as 
|when carrying an officer in the company of 
| ladies. 
| As Mary entered the carriage an hour later 
esr her baby and the nurse, the air felt as 

soft and balmy as in spring, and after a beau- 
| tiful drive through the forest towards Epping, 
ishe desired the coachman to stop at the 
| Cedars on their way home, feeling equal to 
hear anything the invalid might wish to say 
to her. 

Dr. Forrester had arranged with Ellen to 
itake her mother out for a drive, and the 
| colonel had seized the opportunity of the fine 
weather to pay a visit to London. Therefore 
when Mrs. Forrester arrived she found the 
| house very quiet and lonely. 

“Mrs. Kingsford and Miss Ellen are out 
| driving, ma’am, and the colonel is in London,” 





As soon as they were alone Dr. Forrester/|said the man-servant as he opened the door ; 


' turned to his wife. 


|“ but Miss Kingsford said she was to be told 


| 


“My dear Mary,” he said, “I am taking |if you called.” 


Eva with me because I have a petition to} 


present to you from Julia Kingsford. She 

asked me a few days ago if I thought you 

| would object to pay her a visit ; will it excite 
you too much, dearest ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no,” she. replied, “if she really 
wishes to see me ; but do you think I can do 
her any good?” 

“Something has done her good already,” 
he replied ; “ you have heard from Ellen how 
softened and subdued she is; but I think, 
Mary dear, she wishes to make you her father 
confessor; there is something evidently on her 
mind, and I am confirmed in my opinion 
because she wishes to see you alone.” 

“I will go to her willingly, Charles. I 
suppose if I am at the Cedars by twelve 
o’clock it will not be too early?” 


“Then perhaps she will see me; will you 
inquire ?”’ 
“‘ Certainly, ma’am ; 


” 


and he opened the 


'drawing-room door and asked the visitor to 


wait. 

In a very few minutes Martha appeared, 
and after greeting Mrs. Forrester with the 
| respectful interest in her health which an old 
|and honoured servant of a family may express 
in the friends of that family, she ushered her 
up-stairs into Julia’s dressing-room. 

Mary Forrester was not by any means a 
nervous subject by nature, and she had in 
addition a large amount of self-control, yet 
as she approached the room a dread of she 
knew not what made her shrink from seeing 
Julia Kingsford on this the first time since 








the accident. But as she entered the room 
20 
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all her dread vanished. On an invalid reclin- 
ing chair, which could be raised or lowered to 
suit the state of the patient, lay Julia Kings- 
ford, her head supported by pillows. And 
yet she could not be said to lie, for the angle 
of the chair had been raised so that her posi- 
tion was nearly that of asitting posture. She 
wore a white embroidered cashmere dressing- 
gown, trimmed with lace at the wrists and 
throat. Shawls and rugs lay over her feet, 
and their bright colours contrasted pleasantly 
with the white dress and delicate lace. The 
chair stood near the window overlooking a 
landscape of field and meadow, on which the 
November sun cast a warm but subdued light. 
The room facing south-east had enjoyed his 
early rays since he rose, and was now warm 
and pleasant. A small fire burnt in the grate; 
the carpet, curtains, and other appliances 
added warmth to the room by their rich 
colourings; while a subtle fragrance of per- 
fume, too delicate to be overpowering, showed 
the good taste of the affectionate sister, whose 
special care it was to prepare it for the inva- 
lid’s reception. 

All this Mary took in at a glance, but it 
faded into nothingness at Julia Kingsford’s 
altered appearance. ‘True, the face was pale 
as marble, the delicate features pinched and 
attenuated, the large dark eyes sunken ; but 
the smooth raven-black hair drawn back from 
the pale forehead had lost none of its gloss, 
and the eyebrows and eyelashes looked blacker 


ness would regain their power, for it is very 
easy to be kind and amiable when all are 
giving way to your every wish.” 

“You need never anticipate this result,” 
said Mary with difficulty, for the wonderful 
change touched her deeply; “the very fear 
you express would be your safeguard, and 
you have no need to talk to your friends or 
those about you of a change, for it is too evi- 
dent to them ; I have heard enough to prove 
that.” 

“Oh ! stop, Mrs. Forrester! you don’t know 
what I have been since I was struck down in 
the midst of my pride, nor of my envy of 
your dear Eva’s skill as a horsewoman. You 
know how it happened, don’t you?” 

“Not all the particulars, my dear, for of 
course after the next day it was not allowed 
to be talked of in my room, but I do not wish 
to hear anything that must be painful to you 
to speak of.” 

“Tt will not be painful, Mrs. Forrester; do 
let me tell you all to relieve my mind: I could 
not endure to hear Captain Neville admiring 
Eva, and I worried poor Sultan to make him 
trot till he got maddened andthrew me. The 
people said I fell across the gate, but I did 
not, I only struck my back against it. How- 
ever, I need not trouble you with this now; I 
want you, dear Mrs. Forrester, to do a kindness 
for me, which no one else can do,—at least, 
I should not like to ask any one else.” 

“‘ Whatever is in my power, Miss Kingsford, 
believe me I will do it for you with all my 





than ever by contrast to the pale face. 

“Oh, Mrs. Forrester, how kind of you to 
come and see me!” were the gently uttered | 
words that greeted the visitor, and with a/| 
smile Julia Kingsford held out her hand, 
which Mary warmly pressed, scarcely able to 
restrain her tears. Martha placed a chair 
near to her young mistress for Mrs. Forrester, 
and presently the invalid and her visitor were 
alone. 

Mary had heard now and then from her 
husband of the wonderful change which this 
trial had made in his patient ; but she could 
scarcely recognise in the sweetly smiling, 
gently-speaking woman before her the haughty 
daughter of Colonel Kingsford. 

“T have been longing to see you, Mrs. 





heart.” 

Julia paused, and a slight flush rose to her 
pale cheeks, making the face look more beauti- 
ful than it had even been in health; then she 
spoke :— 

““You have heard of Colonel Maitland’s 
engagement to me, Mrs. Forrester,” she said, 
with an unsteady voice, “and you have seen 
him, have you not?” 

“IT met him with Captain Neville at 
Brighton once,” she replied, “ but I was not 
aware that you were engaged to him.” 

“Not then, oh, not then,” she replied; 
“‘ our engagement was broken off nearly two 
years ago, through my own pride, temper, and 
selfishness. I thought he would come back 








Forrester,” she said, “for many reasons: you | to me, but he did not till, ah! till he heard of 
see I cannot talk of my thoughts and feelings | my accident, and then he came and begged 
so freely to those at home as I could to) to be allowed to see me and speak to me; but 
another; they who know what I have been|I could not endure that he should see me 
would look upon me as ahypocrite. Indeed, | crushed and stricken down. I did not want 
I have a little difficulty sometimes in persuad- | pity from him, and I refused to see him, Ah, 
ing myself that what I feel is all true. I fear| Mrs. Forrester, I cannot describe to you the 
even now that were I to recover, my pride,| state of mind in which I passed the first 


and self-will, and envy, and all uncharitable- | fortnight after my accident. Dr. Forrester 
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all — and the physician called it irritability of the ; this world all is over between us, that now he 
nervous system.” must try to forget our painful acquaintance 
result,” | “So it was, no doubt, my dear Miss Kings-|and_ consider himself free. Will you do 
nderful | ford,” said Mary, checking the self-condemna-| this?” she asked, looking up earnestly into 
ery fear | {| tion of the now softened invalid. the gentle face bending over. 
-d. and || “Tt may have been so to a certainextent,”| “I will attend to your wishes in every 
onde or |! she replied, “ and the soothing draughts were | point,” said Mary; and then, as Julia sunk 
too evi- |! certainly necessary and comforting, but they | back as if exhausted, Mary added, “ my dear, 
0 prove | could not quiet conscience ; they could not! you must rest now ; you have talked enough— 
take away the sting of remorse or subdue the| too much, indeed, and I ought not to stay 
’tknow || |{«tebellious spirit. I know I made every one| longer ; may I ring for Martha?” 
jown in || miserable around me by my impatient temper| “If you please, Mrs. Forrester; and I am 
nvy of and cruel return for all their kindness. I|sure you must want to get home to your 
. You | accused every one but myself of being the| baby.” 
| real cause of the accident, even dear Eva;| “I left her in the carriage at the door with 
for of but worse than all, I felt like Jonah—I felt | nurse,” said Mary, as she drew on the shawl 
allowed angry with God, and every feeling of my heart | which she had thrown off when she entered. 
rot wish || rebelled against Him. I sometimes think] “Oh! may-I see her? will you allow me to | 
“to you || that I have sinned past forgiveness.” send for the nurse to bring your baby up- | 

“Dear Miss Kingsford,” exclaimed Mary, | stairs?” and Julia Kingsford spoke soearnestly 
ter: do as she saw the sufferer turn, if possible, paler, | that Mary could not refuse. ‘ 

I could and close her eyes, “I must not allow you} “I will go and fetch her myself,” she said, 
dmiring to talk any more ;” and hastily seizing the eau| as Martha entered, in answer to the bell, with 
ake him de Cologne bottle, she bathed the forehead of | some little delicacy and a glass of wine for her 
» The the exhausted invalid, and meanwhile soothed | young lady. 
ut I did her with the gentle words,— He knoweth} Presently a gentle knock at the door an- 

How- our frame, He remembereth we are but dust;”| nounced Mary’s return, and Julia desired that 
now: I “whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth ;” and her chair should be raised another notch, that 
raget aig other texts equally suitable, till at length Julia; she might more easily see and admire Mrs. 
1t least, Kingsford opened her eyes and smiled her/| Forrester’s baby. 

” thanks. Though by no means extravagant in her 
ngsford, “Shall I ring for your maid?” asked| own dress, Mary had been lavish over the 
1 all my Mary. : baby’s hood, cloak, and robes—not, however, 

“ If you are in haste to go,” she whispered ; | at the expense of good taste. But Julia passed 
eto her | “but if not, please listen a few minutes|all this over to express her pleasure at the | 
» beauti- longer; I am better now ;” then rousing herselt pretty plump baby, who smiled when she | 
hen she | she said, “One thing I know you will do, | patted her cheek, and whose large blue eyes | 

| please take home my Bible,” and she pointed | already showed signs of great intelligence. 
sitland’s | to it on the table, “and mark with a pencil} “Little darling,” said Julia, “we shall | 
he said, | any texts that will suit me, like those you re- always remember the event that ushered in | 
om seen | peated just now.” her birthday.” Sa | 

“T will,” was the reply, as Mary reseated| Then Mrs. Forrester, giving back the baby 
wille at | herself and took Julia’s hand in hers. to nurse, stooped to kiss the softened delicate 
was’ hot | __ “And the other request is a great one,| face, and Julia whispered, “I think—I hope 
, | Mrs. Kingsford: you know Colonel Maitland | that baby’s life and my new life began to- 
replied ; | sailed from England three weeks ago with his | gether.” 
arly cn tl regiment to India, to aid in quelling this} “Indeed I trust so,” was the reply. ** Good- 
per, and || || dreadful mutiny.” | bye, my dear Miss Kingsford ;” and as Mary 
ne back || Mary assented by a look. | turned away she took up the Bible, saying, “ I 
heard of || “I may never see him again to ask his | will not forget.” Then she hastened to the 
‘begged || |] forgiveness for my conduct to him ; he is in| carriage, rather vexed with herself for keep- 
nas Past | || danger of falling on this dreadful field of|ing the horses standing for nearly an hour. 

see me || || battle with the rebels. I shall no doubt be| “I could have sent them home,” she thought, | 
ot want || || 2 cripple for life, or I may die shortly in spite | “and walked the little distance, but I did not | 
m. Ah, || # of my speedy recovery to comparative health. | expect to be detained so long : however, I do | 
you the Dear Mrs. Forrester, will you write to him and | not regret it.” | 
the: first | express the shame I now feel, when I think} Eva and the doctor were at home when 
Porrester || of the manner in which I treated him. Ask | she arrived, both of them more anxious about | 

his forgiveness for me, and tell him that in| the effect of this visit on Mary than troubled 
| 
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about the lunch being delayed. But Charles 
would not allow a word to be uttered or a 
question asked till his wife had rested and 
taken something to make up for the exhausted 
state of the natural machinery. 

To her husband Mary Forrester deter- 
mined to describe all that had passed when 
they should be alone, but to Eva her narra- 
tive of the circumstances was cautious. 

Indeed, Eva was so full of her own adven- 
tures that Mary at first had nothing to 
do but listen. 

“ Oh, Mary,” she said, “don’t youremember 
that nice old lady, Mrs. Sterling, who was ill 
just after I came home from school,—and one 
Sunday I drove to Waltham with Charles 
when he paid her a visit, and we went to dear 
old Waltham Church ?” 

“I think I remember something of it,” 
said Mary, “ but I know Mrs. Sterling very 
well, she is indeed a dear old lady, as I can 
testify.” 

“‘ She’s a pretty old lady too,” said Eva; 
“ she wears such rich grey silk dresses, and 
beautiful Jace caps trimmed with white satin, 
and her own grey hair, whith is just like 
silkworm’s silk.” 

“Why, Eva, where did you see so much of 
her as to know all this?” asked Mary. 

“Well, the truth is, Charles told me that 
one of his reasons for taking me with him 
this morning was because Mrs. Sterling wanted 
to be introduced to me, so he left me with 
her while he went to make three or four visits, 
and I did enjoy myself; what a dear old- 
fashioned house she lives in,” 

“T know the house, Eva, but what could 
Mrs. Sterling say or do to entertain you ?” 

“Oh, first she showed me over the house 
and garden, and then she talked about all her 
neighbours as if they were angels. I’m sure 
she possesses the ‘charity that thinketh no 
evil,’ but who do you think she praised 
most?” 

“I can have no possible idea,” said Mary. 

“Well,” said Eva, with a kind of hesitation 
which Mary remarked to herself, but did not 
notice openly, “you remember Captain 
Neville, who called here when poor Julia’s 
accident happened. 

Mary assented ; “‘ Yes, she did remember 
him.” 

“‘ Well, Mrs. Sterling’s house is exactly op- 
posite Mrs Neville’s beautiful estate, she lives 
there with her daughter. Mrs, Sterling re- 
members old Mr. Neville quite well, he died 
while his son was in the Crimea, and this son, 
Captain Neville, ‘ Arthur,’ she called him, in- 
herits the estates, It is sucha lovely place, 








Mary, we could see all over it from the 


windows of Mrs. Sterling’s house ; and, Mary, | 


you know that Colonel Maitland and Captain 
Neville are in the same regiment, the —th, 


which is gone out to India to assist in quell- | 
ing the mutiny, and they are both gone with | 
I declare it is quite dreadful | 


it, of course. 
having people you know out in that dreadful — 
India, and not knowing what may happen to | 
them.” 

“We must think of the powerful Hand | 
that maketh wars to cease in the end of the | 
world,” said Mary, quietly. “ What a glorious 
day it was when peace was proclaimed after | 
the Crimean war.” 

“Yes, I remember it, and so must Ellen 
Kingsford, tor we saw all the rejoicings at 
Devonport and the review. Oh, what a day 
it was! And that reminds me, Mary, Colonel | 
Maitland and Captain Neville were both at 
the Crimea, which accounts for their having 
gained promotion so young—at least, so Mrs. 
Sterling says, Colonel Maitland is only thirty- 
three and Captain Neville twenty-five, and she 
says that is very young for a colonel and a 
captain.” 

“T dare say it is, Eva, they both struck me 
as appearing young for the position they held 
in the army, but what you tell me accounts | 
for it. Ernest Kingsford, after he passed 
Sandhurst, remained as ensign and lieu- 
tenant for two years till he joined the 6oth 
rifles, who were then stationed at Meerut, 
and he went out to India as Captain to join 
his regiment.” 

“Poor Ernest,” said Eva, “ I suppose he is 
sure of promotion ;—did Julia speak of him ?” 
she asked suddenly—* Oh, Mary, please tell 
me what she said to you.” 


Mary related some points of her interview, || 


which greatly interested Eva, but she avoided 
any reference to Colonel Maitland. 

“Dear Julia,” said Evelyn at last, “how 
wonderfully she must be changed ! and yet it 
seems hard for her to be so punished, even if 
the punishment is to do her so much good.” 





“ All is for the best, Eva dear,” said Mary, i 


“you may depend upon that, however dark 
it looks to our eyes.” 


CHAPTER XXXI,—NEW FRIENDS. 


A VERY few days after Eva’s drive to Waltham | 
Abbey she was seated in the morning-room, | 
not at the piano, not drawing, nor with an | 
elaborate piece of crochet work in her hands, 
but nursing with gentle womanly care her 
little baby niece, now more than six weeks old. 
She was alone, and a very pretty picture the 
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young aunt and her infant charge would have 
made for an artist to sketch. 

The room, though much smaller and more 
old-fashioned than the drawing-room and 
dining-room, which had been modernized, 
was tastefully and snugly furnished. So com- 
pletely secured from draughts, and luxu- 
rious in winter drapery at both window and 
door, it was always a favourite room in cold 
weather, especially when as now, a bright fire 
glowed on the hearth. 

Eva wore a French merino dress of a 
maroon colour that was almost a crimson, 
trimmed with black velvet and collar and 
cuffs of the pretty open embroidery then so 
much worked by ladies. Her figure is not 
more womanly than it appeared during the 
summer when Ernest Kingsford’s fancy and 
selfishness so startled her. Her hair is not 
more glossy, nor her eyes more bright, her 
features have scarcely altered, her complexion 
is as delicate and her smile as sweet as ever. 
But there is a something in Eva’s face and 
manner which adds to the charm of womanli- 
ness and innocence without entirely depriving | 
her of the old childlike unconsciousness. 

As she now sat near the fire in a low easy | 





a young girl, with a fair smooth complexion, 
silvery white hair, beneath which her dark 
eyebrows and eyeslooked darkerby contrast— 
came forward to meet her with earnest cor- 
diality. 

“| have come to make your acquaintance 
at last, Mrs. Forrester,” she said in a pleasing 
voice, “ I have heard of you and your husband 
from my friend Mrs. Sterling and my son 
Arthur; I believe you met him at Brigh- 
ton.” 

“Tam most happy to see you, Mrs. Nev- 
ille,” said Mary; “ but before we talk of any- 
thing else will you allow me to lead you to a 
warmer room, after your cold drive this 
morning this room without a fire gives you a 
very chilling reception?” 

“Thank you,” was the reply (as Mary 
opened the drawing room door and the ladies 
rose to follow her), ‘but we do not feel the 
room cold.” The next moment the picture 
we have described met their eyes in the 
morning-room, and Eva rose hastily with the 
baby in her arms, and a flush on each cheek 
which deepened as Mary introduced the 
visitors by name. 

“‘ No wonder my poor boy was so bewitched 


chair with Mary’s baby in her lap, the|with that innocent childlike face,” thought 
long white robe and lace cap which babies | the mother as she seated herself in a comfort- 
wore in those days contrasting with the rich | able easy chair, and took in the whole scene at 
colour of her dress, they formed together a|a glance. But when Mrs. Neville noticed the 
picture truly worth painting. | baby, and asked with such a sincere motherly 

Such as we have described was the scene| interest to be allowed to take it on her lap, 
upon which the mother and sister of Arthur | Eva conquered her shyness, forgot the slight 
Neville were introduced by Mrs. Forrester, to| confusion which the suddenness of their 
Eva’s great surprise, and we must add con-| entrance had occasioned, and by her smile 
fusion. |completed the conquest of Arthur Neville’s 

Seated in the morning-room, with her back | mother. . J 
to the window which opened on the front} So pleasantly did the succeeding ten min- 
lawn, she heard a carriage drive up, but as it | utes pass, that when the luncheon-bell rang, 
was near lunch-time she supposed it to be| Mrs. Neville was persuaded to send away the 
her brother's, and did not turn round. The carriage for an hour, and remain at Fairfield 
man who was preparing lunch in the dining-| House to lunch. To Eva’s great delight her 
room was passing through the hallat the time, | brother Charles made his appearance; she 
and seeing the ladies coming across the lawn, | longed for some one else to unite with Mary in 
opened the door without allowing them to| entertaining the strange visitors. Never in 
ring. They were therefore ushered into the | her life had she felt before strangers so ill at 
drawing room, and Mrs. Forrester summoned, | ease, and the mother and sister of Captain 
unheard and unnoticed by Eva, who was | Neville were anything but formidable, the 














singing to the baby and rocking it on her 
knees to preserve its present peaceful con- 
dition. 

A very few minutes in the drawing-room 
served to convince Mary that the ladies who 
had paid her a visit were after her own heart, 


mother gentle, well bred, and most pointed 
in her notice and attention to the doctor’s 
sister; and the daughter—well, her quiet 
reserve at first puzzled both Mary and Eva ; 
they did not then know that Arthur Neville’s 
sister, though amiable, gentle, and loving, was 


indeed, those whose friendship was worth) constitutionally nervous and timid, and ready 


cultivating. 
_A middle-aged lady, whose real age it was 
difficult to guess, stately and erect in figure as 





to love any person or thing which her mother 
and brother considered worth loving. Eva 
found this out very soon, for Laura Neville at 
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twenty-four was a very child in her powers of 
intellect and mental knowledge. 

How loving and lovable she was in the 
midst of all her mental deficiencies Mary and 
Eva found no difficulty in discovering. 

“ Have you heard from your son since the 
regiment left England?” was the inquiry of 
Dr. Forrester in the course of a conversation 
which he could readily keep up when there 
appeared danger of a collapse. 

“ He wrote to me from Malta,” she replied, 
“but I do not expect to hear again till his 
arrival in India. Oh, Dr. Forrester, it needs 
Spartan courage in a woman to be the 
mother of a soldier. It is scarcely more than 
a year since my son returned from the Crimea 
almost worn out with privations and fatigue, 
and now he is gone again to greater dangers 
than ever.” 

“But from what I have seen and heard of 
Captain Neville,” said the doctor, he “ fights 
under another banner besides the British flag, 
and wears the only armour that can make a 
soldier truly brave and courageous.” 

“I understand your metaphor, Dr. For- 
rester,” she replied, with a smile, “and I trust 
you are right. We know by the histories of the 
lives of such men as Colonel Gardiner and 
Captain Hedley Vicars, that religion does not 
make our soldiers cowards ; and the regiment 
have a noble example in one of their leaders ; 
there is not a man in the regiment of higher 
religious principles, or more brave and fear- 
less, than Colonel Maitland.” 

The name seemed to suggest that of the 
family at the Cedars, but no one gave words | 
to the idea which associated Julia Kingsford’s | 
name with that of the brave officer of whom 
they spoke, Mrs. Neville merely said,— 

“IT made acquaintance with the family of 
Colonel Kingsford this morning before I 
came on to your house ; they appear to be 
recovering from the shock of the eldest 
daughter’s accident which myson witnessed. I 
believe she was not always the sweet, lovable 
character she now is; my interview with her 
was most pleasing.” 

“In the company of Julia Kingsford,” said 
Mary, “I try to think of her only as she is, and 
forget the past.” 

“Quite right, my dear,” replied the old 
lady ; but she could not entirely forget the 
treatment which her son’s dearest friend 
“ received from the once haughty young 
lady. 

The conversation after this took another 
subject, babies and the baby of the house 
were earnestly discussed, and this subject was 


luncheon-table, and the ladies returned to 
the morning-room. 

A personal acquaintance with the object of 
discussion being desirable, baby was sent for, 
and the two young ladies became as well 
acquainted over this living doll, as little girls 
do when introduced by their friends to the 
baby’s dumb waxen, or wooden representa- 
tives. 

Mary Forrester was glad of the opportu- 
nity, and under cover of the fire of baby talk 
which the young girls indulged in she could 
gain from Mrs. Neville the information she 
wanted, 

“ To what part of India is your son’s desti- 
nation, Mrs. Neville ?” 

It was a painful question, as Mary well 
knew, but where is the mother who will not 
talk of her sons? and she readily replied, 
‘“‘T believe it will depend upon the state of 
the country when they arrrive there, but no 
doubt it will be Lucknow or Cawnpore ; wher- 
ever there is the greater danger the brave will 
be sent, of that we may be sure.” 

“Then how will you be able to write to 
Captain Neville?” said Mary, still anxious to 
know how to direct her letter to Colonel 
| Maitland, yet not desiring to allow her object 
to be discovered. 

“Oh, I always address my letters to his 
agents, Grindley and Co., at Calcutta ; 
wherever the regiment may be stationed, 
they are sure to know and will forward it.” 
And then the mother entered upon a long 
account of her son’s sufferings in the Cri- 
mean war, and of the day in which she had 
been present to see him and his friend 
Colonel Maitland receive the Victoria cross 
from the hand of their Queen. Mary For- 
rester, who had gained the information she 
wanted, could listen to the account with 
real interest until interrupted by sounds of 
discomposure from baby, who began to feel 
fatigued with so much admiration. The 
conversation came to an end, the bell was 
rung for nurse, and Mrs. Neville looking at her 
watch discovered that the hour of her intended 
stay had stretched to nearly double that time. 

Cloaks and wraps were brought, the car- 
riage quickly ordered, and then Mrs. Neville 
said as she offered her hand, “I am afraid 
we have trespassed on your time, Mrs. For- 
rester, and shall be unable to reach home 
before dark as a punishment.” 

“Tt will not take you much more than an 
hour,” said Mary, “with your horses, and 
there are still two hours before sunset.” 

“‘T hope you and your sister will remember 








continued after Dr. Forrester rose from the 


that the drive is so short, Mrs. Forrester, for 
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we shall expect to see you very soon. Come 
early when you do come, and bring baby and 
nurse.” 

“Yes, please do, Mrs. Forrester,” said 
Laura Neville, with less timidity than she had 
hitherto evinced, and such a loving link had 
been formed by their mutual love of infancy 
between these two girls that Laura turned 
and kissed Evelyn before she entered the 
carriage. Amid kind farewells, and promises 
of a speedy return of the visit from Mary, 
the carriage drove off. As Mrs. Forrester re- 
entered the hall the cry of her infant drew 
her quickly to the nursery, while Eva, without 
a word of remark respecting their visitors, 
returned to the morning-room. 

“What simple unpretending people!” she 
said as she seated herself for a quiet ten 
minutes ; “and yet in Mrs. Neville’s position 
how upstart and proud some persons I know 
would be! And that poor girlis very gentle 
and pleasant in her manners, notwithstanding 
her apparently weak mind, and yet she could 
talk common sense too. Afterall, I think her 
seeming deficiency only arises from nervous- 
ness. She is not a bit like her brother ; there 
is no want of intellect in him, although he is 


course the method adopted in purifying pre- 
cious metals by fire. The refiner is not satisfied 
that the complete purity is attained until his 
image is reflected in the molten gold. If 
God thinks fit, therefore, or sees that we re- 
quire a seven times heated furnace to pro- 
duce such a result, who that wishes to be 
“conformed to the image of His Son” 
would not readily submit to this fiercest 
furnace of affliction ? 

Pardon me, dear Colonel Maitland, for 
this sermonizing; I have seen these remarks 
so realized in the case of Julia Kingsford, 
that my thoughts are full of the subject. 
Perhaps you may say that this change has 
come too late for your happiness, and 
be tempted to feel that life has nothing else 
now worth caring for, and recklessly seek 
death even in the path of duty. But it may 
| mot be too late even now; an old friend 
/whom I knew when a child often used to say 
that as long as we struggle and rebel against 
the trials sent us by God they have not 
| achieved the object for which they are sent, 
| but the moment we submit truly and humbly 
‘and are able to say, “Thy will be done,” 
/then they are removed. So may it be in 





gentle, and so fearful of being intrusive.” | your case. My husband tells me that after all 
And as Eva thought of their last interview a| he 4as hopes that Miss Kingsford will even- 
little conscious blush rose to her cheek. She| tually recover the use of her limbs, and be 
had been almost rude to Captain Neville| quite restored to health. Many recent symp- 
then ; and now—well,—there was no use in| toms confirm this hope, and perhaps a happy 
denying the fact even to herself—she regretted | future may still be in store for you both. Of 
it. | your attachment to Miss Kingsford she has 
On the evening of that day Mary remained | told me enough to prove its constancy and 
up-stairs nearly an hour longer in the nursery | sincerity. Of her own regard for you I can 
to finish her letter to Colonel Maitland. | speak confidently. The truth would never 
After embodying in a rather different form | have been owned, however, to a stranger, but 
the wishes and opinions of herself given her | that the state of her health made her anxiously 
by Julia Kingsford, she continued as| wish to set you free. She is not, of course, 
follows :— | aware that I am doing more in my letter than 
“In the midst of many faults, which may! express to you that wish; yet separated as 
be attributed to early indulgences and a| you now are, and in her present suffering 
want of self-government, those who knew state, I cannot help feeling that whatever 
Julia Kingsford intimately could not fail to| happens, either to yourself or to her, you 
discover the best points in her character. | will each be comforted to know that you are 
These points are now openly disclosed ; the| one in heart and affection, and that every 
weeds and overgrowth of selfish indulgence, | cloud is removed which once caused a separa- 
ungoverned temper, pride, and its attendant/tion far greater than distance on earth or 
fruits have been cleared away from ground | even eternity could produce.” 
containing the good seed which they have} Such was the tendency of the letter sent 








hitherto choked. The chastisement has been 
severe to produce such a result, the furnace 
has been a fierce one, especially to such a 
girl as Julia Kingsford ; but in seeing her now 
and hearing her speak of herself I am re- 
minded of a sermon I once heard on the 
text, ‘He shall sit as a refiner.’ The 
preacher explained in one division of his dis- 


‘by Mary Forrester at the request of Julia 
Kingsford,—different, no doubt, in some re- 
spects from what that young lady intended. 
| It was, however, finished and directed to the 
agent spoken of by Mrs. Neville, and as 
the day approached for the foreign mail to 
leave England, Mrs. Forrester was careful 
tO post it herself. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—MOONLIGHT. 


NoveMBER in India, with its flowers, its 
foliage, and its balmy spice-scented breezes, 
how different from half-bare trees from which 
the leaves are falling, the chilly winds, or the 
fog-clouded atmosphere of England! Ernest 
Kingsford, though not imaginative, nor what 
is called a lover of nature, could not help 
being attracted by the scenes through which 
he passed on his way up the Ganges to Cal- 
cutta. Once again the young officer carried 
despatches of importance for England:—good 
news of the arrival of English troops, who 
were on their way to Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore; accounts of the bravery, endurance, 
and noble conduct of English men and 
women in this season of horror, which will 
live for all time as a matter of history,—a 
history that gives a standing proof that 
bravery, courage, endurance, and all the 
high moral virtues which adorned past ages 
still exist, even in what is sometimes called 
the degenerate nineteenth century. 

Already the rebels were beginning to realize 
the fact that with all the military skill taught 
them by the English, their day of cowardly 
power was over and their punishment at hand. 

But the struggle was not yet decided; the 
rebels were at bay and fighting for life, and 
many a brave English soldier went gladly to 
the rescue of our suffering women and child- 
ren, especially at Lucknow, with almost a 
certainty that they might perish in the effort.’ 

To this enterprise our friends, Colonel 
Maitland and Captain Neville were fast 
hastening ; but before noticing their arrival 
we must follow Ernest Kingsford to Calcutta. 
It needs not here to tell of that day when 
“Jessie's dream” was realized, and the women 
and children concealed in the fortress of Luck- 
now heard the music of the old Scotch clan,— 


‘*The Campbells are coming.” 


Can the human mind, which sympathizes truly 
with those patient, waiting prisoners, imagine 
any music more thrilling than those wild yet 
melodious notes of the old Northern song ? 
The arrival of the 93rd Highlanders at 
Cawnpore, and other particulars, were now 
being forwarded in safety to head-quarters, 
| to be sent on quickly to terror-stricken 
Europe, and Emest Kingsford with a strong 
escort was hastily wending his way to the 
capital, A 
Perhaps the prospect of a speedy end to 
this revolt, and a consequent sensation of 





the varied features of the country through 
which they were passing; and no doubt the 
contrast represented to its appearance on his 
second expedition had something to do with it. 

The scorched and dried-up vegetation of the 
summer had been refreshed by the heavy rains 
of autumn, and theluxuriant forest of palms, the 
drooping bamboo, the acacia, the oak, the pine, 
and the fir were seen covering the hills and 
plains in full and leafy grandeur. At various 
seasons of the year in India may be seen 
flowering trees with dark green leaves, con- 
trasting with the cup-shaped deep-red flowers 
that adorn their branches; great topes 
of tamarind trees near deep pools of 
water ; trees with a noble corolla of flowers 
like the feathers of an ostrich, three feet and 
a half in diameter ; others with their branches 
interlaced; groves of orange and citron ; 
cotton and tea plantations, with their pretty 
blue flowers in full bloom; flowers that 
hung like red and golden balls on the 
branches of trees, and others of rich and 
varied colours ; roses and rhododendrons, and 
the blossoms of the horse-chestnut, looking 
homelike to the eyes of the English travellers, 
as they passed scene after scene such as we 
have described. 
No part of India is more rich and fertile 
than that through which the waters of the 
Jumna, a tributary of the Ganges, flow. 
Numerous villas and bungalows are built upon 
its banks, with lovely gardens reaching down 
even to the water’s edge. Beautiful birds and 
butterflies of all the hues of the rainbow flit 
about flowers as rich and varied in colour as 
themselves, and contrasting with the dark 
green foliage of the trees, make these scenes 
in India resemble an earthly paradise. Added 
toall these are “ spicy breezes,” which Heber 
tells us— 
‘* Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Where every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile.” 


Ernest Kingsford, although neither poetic 
nor imaginative, could not help recalling the 
words of the poet-bishop who knew so well 
how to describe the country of which we write, 
although he was hastening his progress to 
Calcutta with a purpose in his mind of a very 
different nature from the military despatches 
which he so carefully carried. 

For once, therefore, the poetic and the 
imaginative elements may be supposed to 
have overpowed the baser feelings which 
selfishness and early indulgence had fostered 
in the young man’s heart. 

And Florence Maynard was looking forward 





relief, made him feel more at liberty to notice 





to a visit from the young officer whose ac- 
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through || 5 —$<— — eer ee 
ubt the || quaintance she had made in those dangerous | conscience was for a time silenced, and self- 
» on his | hours, when sickness, and pain, and languor, control becomihg weaker, because in this 
with it. | || excite all the sympathies of a woman’s heart. | case a real attachment—not a mere fancy— 
n of the | || Before he left Garden Reach, in October, he | was growing up in the young man’s heart for 
vy rains | '| had so won upon the family by his softened FE lorence Maynard. | 
Ims,the | | and gentle conduct, that even Miss Gray was | Such a love as this, and for such a girl as 
he pine, | | vanquished, and sometimes blamed herself | Florence, has a refining, purifying and enno- 
ls and | || for having judged him, as she now thought, | bling influence on the heart, but not till 
various | uncharitably. |self is subdued. Ernest Kingsford had other 
oe hee | No sooner was the responsible business | lessons of unselfishness to learn, and the 
s, con- | at Government House accomplished than | consequences of his conduct to Eva were yet 
flowers | || Ernest Kingsford’s eager steps were turned | to be endured. 
topes 4 in the direction of Garden Reach. While) In the midst of his warm welcome from 
is of attiring himself suitably to join his friends | the residents at Garden Reach, all compunc- 
ines at the dinner-table, the hour for which|tions, all regrets were forgotten, and the 
ob stat | he knew would be near when he arrived, he | suggestions of conscience stifled. 
anches | was mentally holding a court-martial, con-| How beautiful Florence looked as she rose 
‘itron ; |) | science being for the time the stern, unrelenting | to meet him in the richly furnished room 
pretty | | judge, while he himself was the pleader on the | into which he was ushered ! 
is that |i |, defendant's side. Not even his friend Frank} How clearly in after years he recalled her 
athe | | could have made ** the worse appear the | appearance !—the white silk dress she wore ; 
a ae | better reason” with so much sophistry and|the Indian silk shawl thrown round her 
a and | plausible. reasoning, or more completely and | shoulders, and embroidered with a richness 
Aiea | ||. ably defended self against the accusations of and harmony of colour which only the Orien- 
ieee | conscience, who in this case was both ac- tals seem able to produce; the comfort and 
pe ie cuser and judge, | luxury of the room, with its ottomans and 
“T know I was wrong in forcing Evelyn | cabinets, rich colours and ornaments ; while 
fatale | Forrester to promise in that absurd manner,” | around all hung that pleasant perfume which 
Fr te | was the reflection of Emest Kingsford. |not only the flowers and leaves but the wood 
fine | I wonder now what could have made me and bark of the trees and shrubs in the 
upon so infatuated and impulsive. She is a plea-| gardens diffuse through the clear atmosphere. 
eer | sant, lively, innocent -little girl, there Is no Florence herself is different in appearance 
sand | doubt, but not to be compared to Florence from the shy girl whom Ellen introduced to 
we te | Maynard. ‘ 7 ; Frank and Eva in the homely English village. 
oT oe | | ‘ There is nothing to wonder at,” suggested She has not grown taller, but her figure has 
dark conscience ; ‘“‘your self-love was mortified developed without losing its graceful propor- 
LB | || by her seeming indifference and uncon- | tions. Her face is rounder and fairer, and 
dded | || Sciousness, and you were determined to get | the hair darker and not less luxuriant. Mr. 
ins | || Your own way. Maynard has a large circle of friends in 
I Perhaps so; but there is no harm done. | Calcutta, and Florence has met with much 
| '| She cannot care in the least for me, or she | notice from them, therefore there is ease and 
| would not have returned the letter I sent her.” | self-possession in her welcome to Ernest 
| “ You have no right to draw such a con-| Kingsford, although the eyelashes droop over 
| clusion,” was again the suggestion of con- the sparkling eyes, and a tinge like a blush 
Detic || science. ‘Besides, Eva is older now, and _ rose adds brilliance to her refined and delicate 
r the | your conduct may interfere with her future features. 
well || prospects. You have fettered her in every, No wonder poor little simple, childlike 
rite, i || way until the three years are over, and in| Eva was forgotten by the impulsive young 
; to || || honour you have no right to act as if you! officer in such company and with such 
very | | were free.” surroundings. : 
ches | || “What ! am I to wait for nearly two years! Ernest of course gave his arm to Florence 
| | longer before I consider myself free to love on their way to the dining-room, and con- 
the || | another? No, indeed! I intend to speak to| gratulated himself on finding that in the little 
| to || the father of Florence this very evening, let party of four he was the only stranger. 
1ich || the consequences be what they may;” and| “You are looking much better, Captain 
red || with this resolve vanished all the sad| Kingsford,” said Miss Gray presently. 
| thoughts of regret and seeming repentance} ‘ Thank you, yes,” he replied, “my health 
ard which had appeared so sincere while on a/is quite restored now ; but I was chosen by 
ac- | sick bed. Self was again asserting its power, | the general commanding the troops which 
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have just reached Cawnpore to bring the de- 
spatches, and I was not sorry to undertake 
any duty likely to bring me to Calcutta 
again;”’ and as he spoke Miss Gray saw a 
glance at Florence which was too plain not 
to express the meaning of the remark. 

“Has the —th arrived yet?” asked Mr. 
Maynard. ‘ When your sister Ellen wrote to 
Florence from Brighton in July she spoke of 
two officers belonging to that regiment who 
said they were holding themselves in readiness 
to sail for India on the shortest notice.” 

“Two, did you say, Mr. Maynard ?” replied 
Ernest ; and as he recalled the engagement 
between his sister and Colonel Maitland his 
manner betrayed some embarrassment ; he 
conquered it, however, as he continued, “We 
were acquainted with Colonel Maitland, one 
of the officers of the —th some time ago, 
but none other. Ellen does not mention 
even Colonel Maitland’s name in her letter 
to me.” 

“Perhaps she did not think it worth| 
while,” replied his host ; “and that reminds | 
me, have you heard that the mail leaves to- 
morrow? I suppose you have written by it.” 

“Oh yes,” he replied, “they will have plenty 
of news this time to make up for the last dis- 
appointment. I shall hope for letters from 
England before I leave on my return to- 
morrow.” 

“Do you return to-morrow?” asked Miss 
Gray. 

“T am sorry in one sense to say that I 
do,” he replied, “ but now I feel well and 
strong I am eager for active service, and I 
fear there will be some very sharp work 
yet before we can completely stamp out this 
hateful rebellion. Our strongest hope rests 
in the 93rd Highlanders, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell has already left Cawnpore to relieve the 
force at Lucknow, who are holding out nobly.” 

After the dessert was placed on the table 
the conversation turned to the dear ones at 
home, and Ernest Kingsford’s evident anxiety 
about his mother, and the kindness with 
which he spoke of his sisters and the 
Forresters, including Eva, completely relieved 
Miss Gray’s mind. 

As the evening drew on the ladies rose 
and wandered out on the verandah, leaving 
the gentlemen together. 

“Oh, Miss Gray,” exclaimed Florence, 
“was ever such a lovely scene as this? I 
declare moonlight in India seems more 
beautiful every time I see it ;” and as she 
spoke she drew the shawl over her head and 
led the way round the verandah till they 
could overlook the waters of the Hoogly 





and the gardens which reached down to its 
banks. 

Night is always beautiful in India, especially 
near water; the stars shining in a deep blue 
sky are reflected from its transparent depths 
like glittering gold drops. But on this even- 
ing, at Garden Reach, the clear bright 
moonlight threw a silvery flood of light on 
every object almost dazzling in its whiteness. 

The shadows made by the house, or by 
the dark green shrubs of the garden, were 
rendered almost black ; and the stars, though 
partially eclipsed by the radiance of their 
queen, still sparkled like gold in the clear 
dark blue. 

Across the Hoogly lay a band of dazzling 
silver, to which the gently rippling waters of 
this arm of the sea gave a soft undulating 
movement, while here and there passed 
Indian budgerows, their white sails gleaming 
in the moonlight. Miss Gray and Florence 
stood for some minutes in silence gazing 
at the scene, and inhaling the Mtelicious 
odour from the flowers which at night fill 
the air with perfume. The moon was not 
shining upon them; the verandah roof, which 
in India stretches to within a few feet of the 
ground, placed it in deep shadow, excepting a 
band of white near the outer edge of its floor, 
on which were clearly defined at intervals 
the slender poles supporting the roof, with 
the leaves and flowers with which they were 
entwined. 

Florence was the first to speak, while the 
tears glistened in her eyelids. 

“ Miss Gray,” she said, “ why was I taught 
at school that India was sucha horrid country, 
tormented with frightful heat, and dreadful 
storms, and months of rain and drought, mos- 
quitoes, unhealthy jungles full of lions and 
Bengal tigers, as if nothing lovely or beautiful 
could be found in it ?” 

Miss Gray smiled ; “ Perhaps,” she said, “‘it 
is the English nature to look at the dark side 
of everything, but you must remember, 
Florence, that Europeans have only lately 
succeeded in making India endurable to the 
Celt and the Teuton. Many lives were sacri- 
ficed to the Indian climate while the English 
were inventing plans of amelioration of which 
we are reaping the benefit.” 

“But why did no one describe such a 
glorious night as this, or the pleasant months 
which wecallwinter? Why, even dear mamma 
did not say half enough in its favour ; but then 
she was in such bad health. Why, if we could 
only have spent the summer at Simla, and 
there had been no mutiny, what a happy year 
this would have been.” 
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ere “‘ But, Florence, all have not themeansnor; Perhaps if Miss Gray had walked on and 
the tine to spare for change or luxury, duty |left them to themselves, an impulse as rash 
ally places them in less favoured positions than|as the one at Woodford might have urged 
blue this; yet I agree with you that India is not him to utter words which he had just pro- 
ths so bad after all. Indeed, wherever we are,|mised Mr. Maynard not to venture upon ; 
vem there is always a bright and a dark side, and |yet the time came when: he was thankful to 
ight a discontented spirit will be unhappy every-| Miss Gray for, as he then termed it, “ acting 
ea where.” as ' duenna.” Now and then the wise lady 
enn. “What, moralizing, Miss Gray, with such a | made some slight remark which the young 
by scene as this before you? at all events you people noticed or replied to, but at last she 
vere || have no right to feel discontented ;”” and the | was about to advise a return to the house, 
ugh || speaker’s voice sounded clear and distinct when the summons arrived that coffee was 
heme |i as Ernest Kingsford joined them in the moon- | prepared. E 
leat || light. Ernest roused himself, and offered his arm to 
1 ‘“‘ We have been discussing school geogra- | Florence, who could not help feeling the close 
ling || phies, Captain Kingsford ;” said Florence, | pressure it received. Even then he was break- 
all “ they tell us all the horrors of India, but very ing his promise to her father, in the spirit if 
‘ing || little of such lovely scenes as this. TillI first not in the letter. 
een | saw for myself last winter I had no ideasuch, He had that evening asked Florence of 
ing || weather was possible.” her father, but Mr. Maynard wished to see 
nee | Ernest was silent ; it was enough for him and know more of the man to whom he 
ing || to stand leaning against the verandah and could resign his treasured daughter. He did 
ame | watch, as Florence talked, the play of her | not, however, absolutely refuse, but he strictly 
fll || features lighted up by the reflected moonlight. enjoined him to leave Florence free, and not 
nex |I “Bishop Heber was the first to give me an to hint at the subject of their conversation 
ich | idea of the beauties of India,” said Miss till more peaceful times should dawn on 
_ | Gray, “in his beautiful poetry, and I learnt India ; and Ernest had promised Mr. Maynard, 
ga || more of the country from reading the diary | just as he had promised Dr. Forrester about 
yor, || of his travels contained in his memoirs than | Evelyn in those days that now seemed so long 
als || fromany school book that was ever published.” | ago. 
‘ith || The silence of Ernest seemed to suit the} Thanks to Miss Gray, he left the next 
ere || calm moonlight, and gradually a sense of re- | morning without having broken that promise, 
straint seemed to rise in the mind of Florence | but he took with him the recollection of those 
the || —something of pleasure inixed with surprise | happy moments in the verandah at Garden 
| and wonder as she caught now and then an| Reach, and with every point in the beautiful 
re | earnest look from Captain Kingsford, which |moonlight scenery photographed on _ his 
Ty, | however, was quickly withdrawn. |memory. 
ful || 
os- || emir ccercr a 
ind |} 
iful || AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 
“it || AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
ide | | 
er, |} Part E1cut.—CARDIFF CASTLE AND LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
|| 
~ | THE name of Cardiff is now associated with|daff, that is, “fortress on the Taff.” This 
wee commercial activity and enterprise, but there | region is the home of the legend of “ The 
‘ahs | are few more ancient towns in Britain, and Lord of Morganwg,” “ Lucius the Light- 
ae 1 the castle has played a not unimportant part bringer,” *to whom is attributed the bloodless 
|| in the history of the country. The great conversion of his kingdom and the establish- 
a | earthworks of the castle, and the derivation * Lord Bute stated, in his address before the Royal 
‘hs || by vee of the name of Caerdydd from Archeological Institute, that he possessed a missal of 
na ||} Castra Didu, would lead us back into the the church of Coire, printed in 1497, the only copy of 
en || first century as being the legendary period of) the existence of which he was aware ; and it appeared 
ld the foundation of Cardiff ; and the scanty | to him evident that, upon bap sect gas ry 
ai Roman remains which have been found here | Ne ee pms es nat es teat gy aoe cas 
. ° ‘ ains are described as resting there was 
ar are called in to support this theory, though! the same Lucius who is termed the “‘ enlightener of 
| others derive the name from the Welsh Caer-| Morganwg.” 
| 
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ment of that see of Llandaff whose limits are | that, in the words of William of Malmesbury, 
said to coincide with the borders of his do- | “ he was kept by the laudable affection of his 
minions. | brother in free custody till the day of his 

In Cardiff is laid the scene of one of the death, for he endured no evil but solitude, if 
best known incidents which figure in the| that can be called solitude where, by the at- 
heroic cycle of the Arthurian romances. The tention of his keepers, he was provided with 
battle of the Sparrow-hawk, which forms a/ abundance both of amusement and food.” 
feature in Tennyson’s “Enid,” is described |It is said that Duke Robert studied the 
in twelve pages of the history of Geraint in | language of the people among whom he lived, 











the Mabinogion; and at last, when the de- | and a poem in that language is attributed to | 


feated knight goes to seek pardon of Guine-| him, of which a translation is published in 
vere, the queen asks him where Geraint over-| Mr. Taliesin Williams’ poem of “ Cardiff 
took him, and he answers, “At the place Castle.” In 1134 Duke Robert died at Cardiff, 
where we were jousting, and contending for and was interred with great pomp in the 
the sparrowhawk, in the town which is now cathedral of Gloucester, of which he had been 
called Cardiff.” The lordship of Morganwg a great benefactor. An ancient altar tomb 
finally passed out of Welsh hands in 1090, and effigy to his memory, carved in Irish oak, 
and the scene of the last disastrous battle is may be seen in the chapel in the north choir 
fixed at Mynydd Buchan, the Heath, about a of that noble cathedral. 
couple of miles from this spot. | In the year 1158, the Welsh, under Ivor 
The town of Cardiff was in ancient times! Bach, founder of Castle Coch and Morlais, 
successively subject to the sway of Britons, are said to have resisted the oppressions of 
Romans, and Normans, and was, through all the Normans by an armed and _ successful 
its vicissitudes, a place of considerable im- attack upon Cardiff. ‘The Welsh leader, says 
portance. The commencement of the erection Giraldus, “after the manner of his people, 
of the famous castle is attributed to the Welsh had a property in the woods and mountains, 
prince, Jestyn ap Gwrgan, lord of Glamorgan, | of which the Earl of Gloucester strove to gain 
in 1080 ; but it was only completed on an ex. possession. The castle of Cardiff is mightily 
tended plan thirty years later, by Robert defended with walls, which ring by night 
Fitzhamon, one of the followers of the Con-| with watchmen’s cries. It is garrisoned by 
queror, to whom all this district was presented 120 soldiers and a strong force of archers, 
by his master. The castle was surrounded with and the paid retainers of the lord filled the 
embattled walls, and had five entrance gates, town. Nevertheless the said Ivor placed 
a moat, and ramparts. It was a capacious ladders by stealth against the walls, gained 
and stately edifice, and appears to have been possession, and carried off the earl, the 
considered the chief stronghold in South | countess, and their only son to his own wood- 
Wales, its erection being long anterior to the land fastnesses, where he held them prisoners 
construction of the castles of Caerphilly and | till he not only recovered that of which he 
Raglan, and even of Llanstephan and Kid- had unjustly been deprived, but wrung from 
welly. them concessions besides.” In Cardiff came 
The moat which formerly surrounded the the first of those warnings which are said to 
building has been filled up, and the whole | have preceded the misfortunes of the latter 
of the ground laid out asa fine level lawn.| days of Henry II. Upon Low Sunday in 
The most interesting portion of the castle is 1171, after church, the king was going out 
the Black Tower, now in ruins, which adjoins | riding, when an old man, “ yellow-haired, with 
the gate by which the castle is entered from | a round tonsure, thin, gaunt, clothed in white, 
the town. Here Robert of Curthose, Duke) barefooted,” addressed him in English, and 
of Normandy, was confined as a prisoner by | bade him stay, while he forbade him, “ in the 
orders of his brother, Henry I., for twenty-six name of Christ, of the holy Virgin, of St. 
years, and here he died in 1134. As heis| John the Baptist, and St. Peter, to tolerate 
said to have been at Devizes, when his son | throughout his realm buying and selling, or any 
was killed in 1128, it is possible that h | work beside necessary cooking, on the Lord’s 
was occasionally allowed to change his abode. | day, which command, if he should obey his 
The authentic records concerning the impri- | undertakings, should be prosperous.” Theking, 
sonment of this prince are very few and/|in French, desired the groom who was hold- 
scanty, and it may be surmised that the gross ing his horse to ask “ the clodhopper if he 
cruelties, such as putting out his eyes, with | dreamt all that.” The question being put in 
which it is said to have been accompanied, | English, the seer answered in the same lan- 
are without actual foundation. We may hope | guage that, whether he had dreamt it or not, 
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if the king rebelled against his message, he | Cromwell, with his accustomed sternness, re- 
should hear that within the year from which | warded the miscreant for his deed of timely 
he should suffer to the day of his death. And| treachery by hanging him on a gallows in 
within the year, says the writer, he heard that | the presence of his soldiers, by whom doubt- 
his sons had leagued against him. less this warning lesson was taken to heart. 
In the year 1404, the town and castle of| Continuing our retrospect, we find that 
Cardiff were almost entirely destroyed by|aperson named Evan Lewis, who played 
Owen Glendwr. Isabel, heiress of the De|a remarkable part under the Common- 
Spencers, married secondly Richard Beau-| wealth, is connected with Cardiff. In 
champ, Earl of Warwick, in the reign of| 1662 he was arrested for being in London 
Henry VI. In this family the lordship re-|contrary to the proclamation, and Walter 
mained till it went, by the Lady Ann of} Lloyd furnishes a description of him, in which 
Warwick, wife of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, | he says, “ He was indicted for highway rob- 
to the Crown, when he became Richard III. | bery, fled to Elizabeth Price, of Glamorgan- 
The lordship passed with the crown to Henry | shire, who entertained him asa servant to her 
VII., who made a grant of it to Jasper, Duke | son John Price, one of the judges who con- 
of Bedford ; but upon his decease it again} demned Colonel Gerard and Dr. Hewitt to 








reverted to the Crown, and descended to| 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. inherited it, and 
sold it to Sir William Herbert, afterwards Earl | 
of Pembroke. In the reign of Mary, a person | 
named Rawlins White was burnt in Cardiff, at | 
the instigation of the Bishop of Llandaff. | 
There is an account of it in Foxe’s ‘* Book of | 
Martyrs,” but the cathedral body have lost| 
the original records of their proceedings on | 
the occasion. In the reign of Elizabeth the | 
inhabitants had sunk very low, and were given | 
up to rioting and piracy. In January, 1577, | 
John Davids, J.P., excuses himself for not| 
arresting Callice, the pirate, as Cardiff is the | 
general resort of pirates, where they are shel- | 
tered and protected. Iniquity at this dark 
period invaded even the judicial bench. In 
1587, William Matthew, justice of the peace, 
being accused of the murder of Roger Phillips 
at Cardiff, sent in a medical certificate to say 
that his health was too delicate to allow him 
to appear, but the Council of the Marches 
complained that he had immediately gone to 
London. A little later the records of the 
town show that a brisk trade in cannon, for 
the use of the Spaniards, was being carried 
on. 

At the time of the Civil War the inhabit- 
ants turned their attention to politics, in which 
they were much divided, and the town and 
castle were occasionally occupied by different 
factions. Charles I. came to Cardiff, whence 
he dates a letter to Prince Rupert, in August, 
1645. He left Cardiff, and went over the 
mountains to Brecknock, where he writes to 
the Prince of Wales, August 5th. 

Cardiff Castle stood a siege from no less 
redoubtable a personage than “old Noll” 
himself. The bombardment was kept up 
with great vigour for three days, and posses- 
sion was at length obtained through the 





treachery of a deserter from the garrison 


death. He then became Governor of Cardiff, 
a sequéstrator, committeeman, and member 
of Parliament, and obtained signatures to an 
address for the murder of the late king, and 
to another justifying the same.” 

After the Restoration, things must have 
been at a very low ebb. In 1661 the civic 
authorities of Cardiff represented that they 
were already reduced to great poverty, and on 
the verge of ruin, in consequence of the 
wealth and prosperity of Caerphilly, and they 
procured the prohibition of the fair held there 
every three weeks. ‘Towards the latter end 
of the seventeenth century, the bigoted policy 


| inaugurated by the burning of Rawlins White 


was pursued by persecution of the Quakers 
and the Baptists, among whom Vavasour 
Powell was the most noteworthy. 

The site of the ancient castle is now 
occupied by the modern mansion of the 
Marquess of Bute, a building which pre- 
serves the castellated appearance of the 
original, thengh to the educated eye of the 
antiquarian it has a generally incongruous 
aspect, which, zsthetically speaking, does not 
leave an agreeable impression. It is en- 
riched with many fine portraits of the ances- 
tors of the noble owner by Vandyck and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Extensive views of the surrounding country 
may be had from the rampart which formerly 
surrounded the castle, but which is now taste- 
fully laid out as a terrace walk, Lord Bute, 
who is distinguished among the nobles of the 
country for his liberality and public spirit, has 
thrown open his grounds to the residents of 
Cardiff, by whom the privilege is highly 
appreciated. : 

Of the historic castle there now exist only 
the ruins of the Black Tower, and a consider- 
able portion of the octagonal keep, which in 
its massive strength and grandeur stands 
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proudly apart from its neighbour of yesterday, | yet, as boasting a cathedral, lays claim to the 
a stately memorial of an interesting past. | distinctive rank of city. As far as antiquity 
This keep occupies an earthen mound of|is concerned, few places can boast a more 
considerable elevation, and Lord Bute has/ ancient origin than Llandaff, in which a 
given instructions that it should be preserved|church is said to have existed from the 
from further dilapidation—a judiciots order; period of the first introduction of Chris- 
that will meet the approval of all antiquarians|tianity into Britain,* and that a bishopric 
and lovers of the picturesque, and one which | existed here from the sixth century is vouched 
should be followed more generally by those/ for by the fact that the names of the succes- 
proprietors who may inherit or purchase ruined | sive bishops from that date are preserved, 
castles or abbeys which illustrate the history| while from the tenth century the dates 
of this country. One of the recent meetings of of their consecration and death are recorded. 
the Royal Archzological Institute of Great |The first or British building was destroyed 
Britain and Ireland was held at Cardiff, being|soon after the Conquest, and the present 
the first visit paid by that learned body to fabric was commenced by Bishop Urban in 
South Wales, a country teeming with stores| the year 1120, though it was not completed 
of historical and antiquarian association, and | before the end of the succeeding century. 
rich with monuments of medizeval times. Like Llanthony and Tintern Abbeys, its 
On the occasion of its first meeting, on/ situation is in a hollow, which gives it a 
the 25th July, the Marquess of Bute delivered | solemn and monastic air. The prevailing 
the inaugural address to a large and attentive | architecture is Gothic, but there is also much 
audience, and we are indebted for a portion) of Norman, and some portions exhibit the 
of our material to his lordship’s luminous | style of later periods. ‘Thus the west front 
and detailed description of the castle and|is an admirable specimen of the early 
town. During the course of his address the} “ Pointed,” and at the north-west angle is a 
marquess expressed his regret that many of lofty square tower of the Tudor age, pro- | 
the historical monuments of South Wales|fusely enriched with sculpture. A similar | 
have been sacrificed to the requirements of | tower occupied the south-west angle, but this | 
this utilitarian age ; and it will not be one of | no longer exists, and the building is destitute | 
the least beneficial of the advantages of the of either transept or a central tower, 
spread of archzological studies by the| which generally forms so marked a feature | 
societies devoted to thiS most interesting | of our ancient cathedrals. The edifice has | 
science, if the records of their proceedings within recent years been restored under the | 
at these annual autumnal gatherings tend to judicious direction of Dean Conybeare. In | 
build up a bulwark against the ravages of the the north aisle are some curious monuments, 
human destroyer. |having effigies of knights in armour, and | 
Cardiff has two parish churches: one) bishops clad in episcopal robes, with mitres | 
called St. John’s, an edifice of the thirteenth;on their heads; unfortunately the finest | 
century, possesses a noble quadrangular; monuments, together with the bishop’s palace, | 
tower of later date, surmounted by pierced; were much defaced and nearly destroyed | 
battlements and four open Gothic pinnacles. | during the troublous times of the rebellion | 
In the interior of St. John’s are two sepul- | of Owen Glendwr against Henry the Fourth. 
chral monuments in black and white marble,} The choir forms now the most beautiful 
dedicated to the memory of Sir William and portion of this ancient structure; the pulpit 
Sir John Herbert. The tower is greatly) and stalls are admirably carved, and there is 























admired, and forms a conspicuous feature 
from every point of view of the town. 

The other parish church, St. Mary’s, was 
only built some thirty years ago, and calls 
for no particular notice. 

The visitor to Cardiff should not fail to 
make an excursion to Llandaff, famed for its 
ancient cathedral. The station for the 
cathedral town of the same name is Ely, 
about two miles froin Cardiff ; and no greater 
contrast exists than that formed by a com- 
parison of the thriving town of Cardiff, with 
its docks and canals, and the quiet decay 
that reigns in the insignificant hamlet, which 





a fine reredos, containing paintings by D. G. 
Rossetti. 

The tourist or sojourner at Cardiff and 
its neighbourhood should not fail to pay a 
visit to Castell Coch, a singularly picturesque 
and beautiful ruin about five miles from that 
town. Soon after leaving Cardiff by the 
Taff Vale Railway the village of Roath is 
seen on the right hand, and Llandaff Cathe- 
dral on the left, and just before reaching the 
Pentyrch station the remains of the old 
Castle will be discerned. From its situation 

* The name Llandaff is derived from the Welsh 
words signifying the Church on the Taff. 
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on the brow of a rocky wooded eminence 
overlooking the Vale of Taff, the castle 
occupied an exceedingly favourable position 
for commanding the pass, for which purpose 
it was doubtless built. It is famous in Welsh 
history and legendary lore as having been 
the chief stronghold of the national hero, 
Ivor Bach, or Little Ivor, who defeated in 
many battles the Norman chief Fitzhamon, 
and his son-in-law Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, who attempted to revive the ambi- 
tious designs of his relative. Ivor’s exploits 
formed the theme of the song of Ab Tola by 
Mr. Llewellyn Pritchard, who has rendered 
the hero’s name familiar with the natives of 
the Vale of Taff. It was from Castell Coch 
that Ivor issued when he stormed Cardiff 
Castle in 1147; but ten years later this suc- 
cessful warrior met his death at the hands of 
Morgan ap Owen, whose relative he had slain 
in the previous year, though the murderer 
met a like fate from the partisans of Ivor. 
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In the following century Castell Coch 
came into the possession of the Normans, 
by whom, according to Mr. G. T. Clarke, it 
was entirely rebuilt,--a view which appears to 
be confirmed by the style of the architec- 
ture. Ivy clings to and almost conceals from 
sight the mouldering walls, and shrubs and 
trees are now the only denizens of the silent 
courts and halls of this once historic castle ; 
yet from the outline of its walls it must once 
have been a considerable and stately fortress. 
Clambering up the tower, an extensive view 
is had of Cardiff with its castle, Llandaff 
and its venerable cathedral, with the neat 
whitewashed cottagers’ homes and _ small 
villages dotting the country side, or em- 
bowered among trees. Only three miles 
from Castell Coch is the magnificent ruin of 
Caerphilly Castle, of which we have already 
given a description. 





Cc. R. LOW. 





SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 
No. VIII. 


‘* The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie.” 


“ WHOSOEVER is delighted in solitude, is| 


“© Troilus and Cressida,” ii. 3. 


broken light somewhat of the glory which 


either a wild beast or a god,” was the saying} once shone complete when man was created 
of an ancient philosopher ; and upon this text| in “the image of God.” It is the shattered 
a modern philosopher has made the comment, | fragments of that image, which even now have 
“It had been hard for him that spake this} a natural attraction one for another in different 
to have put more truth and untruth together| beings, and knit them together in amity ; for 
in few words: for it is most true that a|the elements of friendship are admiration, 





natural and secret hatred and aversion to-| esteem, attachment, and mutual helpfulness, 


| wards society, in any man, hath somewhat of 


the savage beast ; but it is most untrue, that 


it should have any character at all of the) 


divine nature, except it proceed, not out of a 
pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and 
desire to sequester a man’s self for a higher 
conversation, such as is fouxid to have been 
falsely and feignedly in some of the heathens, 
and truly and really, in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the Church. But 
we may go further, and affirm most truly that 
it is a mere and miserable solitude to want 
true friends, without which the world is but a 
wilderness ; and even in this scene also of soli- 
tude, whosoever, in the frame of his nature 
and affections is unfit for friendship, he 
taketh it of the beast and not of humanity.” 
Friendship, as Lord Bacon thus recognises, 
belongs to the exercise of the highest side of 
human nature, that side which reflects as a 





|and the qualities by which these are called 


\forth belong to that part of our nature which 
|retains the most of its divine origin and like- 
jness. The most God-like man, therefore, 
must be more than any in sympathy with all 
that is best in those around him, and at the 
same time must gather to him, the largest 
amount of admiration and affection from 
others, who are only too happy to call him 
their friend. To have a greater delight in 
solitude for its own sake than in friendship 
with the best of our fellow-beings, argues a 
lower, instead of a higher type of humanity. 
But though all true friendship must be 
founded on mutual respect and love, and a 
certain fitness for mutual help, there is a light, 
brittle bond of union, which sometimes passes 
as friendship, but which, not being “ knitted 
by wisdom,” is readily “untied by folly.” 
Among the various trifling grounds on which 
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such a miscalled friendship is founded, one 
of the commonest is a mere desire for a con- 
fidant. This with young persons especially 
often leads to an intimacy which has but 
little relation to the real worth and character 
of the person chosen as the recipient of the 
innermost thoughts and feelings, or of the pri- 
vate circumstances of family life. An intimacy 
which is begun by a free exposure of the 
most sacred shrines in the human temple, 
where the veil is hastily torn down from the 
holy places, may appear at first to be close and 
complete ; but when the whole of the shallow 
nature is revealed, and the consciousness 
arises that there is nothing more beautiful and 
deeper still to be discovered, the intimacy 
will naturally cease. Another confidant will 
have to be sought; and if love no longer 
guard the disclosures of the intimate with 
faithful care, they will become a subject for 
conversation to a whole circle, and, the 
“amity” which “wisdom did not knit, 
* folly will easily untie.” A readiness to re- 
ceive confidence is generally no test at all of 
the honour and fidelity necessary for a true 
friendship, for it often happens that curiosity 
and self-importance lead some persons to seek 
to become the confidants of every one whom 
they meet ; and while they offer at the time 
a shallow sympathy, neither true love nor a 
sense of delicacy will prevent them from re- 
peating to others all that has been confided 
to their keeping. 

A love of flattery is sometimes made the 
ground for a transient intimacy. There is a 
disposition to think well of those who think 
well of us, and to prefer their society. Sensi- 
tive persons, or those who are morbidly 
anxious to stand high in the opinion of others, 
frequently find the frankness and natural 
affection of the family circle not sufficiently 
observant of their superior merits ; they are 
“ misunderstood” and “not appreciated” at 
home. They long for more worship, and 
think they have found a more sympathizing 
and devoted friend in some recently known 
acquaintance who professes the highest admi- 
ration for their character. The intimacy thus 
founded can only last just-as long as the in- 
cense of flattery is zealously offered, but the 
craving for it is increased by its gratification, 
and very soon, what once satisfied self-love, 
ceases to be sufficient. The intimacy grows 
cold, and “the amity ” which wisdom did not 
“ knit” is easily “ untied by folly.” 

The desire for amusement sometimes brings 
persons together into a semblance of friend- 
ship. An entertaining companion is gene- 


welcomed, but a character who makes it the 
great aim of his intercourse with others to 
force a laugh has none of the requirements for 
a true friend. An intimacy founded on the 
pleasure afforded to the sense of the ludicrous 
has no element of endurance in it. Ill-health 
or depression of spirits will weaken it, and a 


the discovery that the peculiarities of each 
friend in turn form a subject for amusement 
to the rest. Ofall the bonds of amity which 


“ untied by folly.” 
Circumstances alone may draw persons to- 


choose one another as friends. It is good 





sometimes to be thus forced into a nearer 
acquaintance with those of whom we might 
otherwise have known but little, for we find 
in them good qualities which we did not sus- 
pect; and whilst we are obliged to maintain 


»/an intercourse with them, we learn some of || 


the duties of friendship, such as forbearance, 


thoughtfulness, kindly attention and stead- | 


fastness, which in a friendship founded only 
on mutual love and esteem may be fulfilled 
without any reference to conscience and prin- 
ciple. The kind of intimacy produced by 
circumstances is oftenest formed in a small 
town or country village, and it is one which 
requires to be guided with care, or it may 
become a source of bitterness and strife in- 
stead of being helpful and cheering. It is 
well for those who have to live near to one 
another, and to hold constant communication, 
to let principle rather than feeling rule their 
intercourse at starting. If persons unsuited 
in character for real friendship start at once 
with the freest confidences, and setting aside 
all social reserve and order, treat one another 
with the informal familiarity of long established 
friends, merely for the reason that they are 
neighbours, the probability is that before long 
discord will have arisen between them, and the 
late intimacy will become in itself a cause for 
ill-will and strife. ‘The amity” which has 
no other ground to rest upon than circum- 
stances of locality, any “ folly may untie.” 
The friendship true and lasting, which 
“wisdom knits,” must be founded in know- 
ledge,—not a complete and perfect knowledge, 
for one of the bonds of an enduring friend- 
ship is the sense that in the friend there are 
still treasures not wholly explored; but it 
must be that knowledge of a part from which 
we may deduce the whole,—the assurance that 
the governing principle of the character is 
right, that there is a power of loving sincerely 
and steadfastly, that the aims of the life are 











rally sought for as an acquaintance, and readily 


sense of its worthlessness will often arise from | 


wisdom did not “knit,” this is the most easily | 


gether in an intimacy, who would not naturally || 
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not ignoble, that there is sufficient intelligence 
to meet and comprehend our own, and 
that the self-love is not too exacting nor 
unforbearing. It is not always time which 
makes us know a person thus far ; sometimes 
this point is gained as certainly in a few 
interviews as during a long acquaintance. 
Similarity of character, disposition, and 
pursuits are not essential to a wise friendship. 
As far as character is concerned, those 
friendships are undoubtedly the most enduring 
and useful where the union consists in the 
fitting of one character into another, one 
supplying what the other lacks; and the 
esteem which one person has for another is 


power we have of understanding one another ; 
and this is absolutely necessary to friendship. 
There is, however, much said about a 
“craving for sympathy” and “showing sym- 
pathy,” which does not at all enter into the 
deeper meaning of the word. The “craving 
for sympathy” is often a self-pity which asks 
for compassion from others on account of 
some trifling hardships which have to be 
borne, and a “show of sympathy” is nothing 
more than the expression of that superficial 
compassion, simply because it is asked for, 





and not from any conviction of its being 
ireally due. The most self-conscious and 
vain are those persons who are always asking 


generally founded on an admiration for those | for sympathy. The most self-important and 
very qualities which exist in the one, but of | ambitious of pleasing are those who give it 
which the other feels the need. The same upon all occasions. Sympathy has really no 
difference may be allowed in the disposition ; | special connection with compassion: if we 
but here there are some kinds of disposition | feel certain things as others do, we compas- 
which interfere so greatly with friendship, | sionate them, but this is only a partial idea 


that it may be doubted whether wisdom| 
would knit an amity with them. The pride 
which takes offence at the smallest slight, or 
which supposes one when none was intended, 
is a bar to a lasting friendship, and however 


patiently endured for a time, generally ends | 
The | 


the intercourse by an open quarrel. 
exaction of a constant show of affection and 
preference is a disposition also on which it is 
difficult to found a wise friendship. Trust is 


the very fundamental law of friendship, and | 


in an exacting disposition this must be to a 
certain extent wanting. The demand for 
constantly renewed assurance, and the re- 
peated analysis of feelings, and questionings 
about motives, will after a while weary a 
sinéere affection, and it will be difficult to 
maintain any sound friendship on such terms. 
It is doubtful further whether a wise amity 


can be knit with a very critical or censorious | 


disposition. If this exist to any extent, so as 


to become fastidiousness, it will probably | 


soon overpower love, and the faults of the 
friend will be so prominent as to stop the 


enjoyment of the intercourse and undermine | 


the affection. 

Similarity of employment has a little to do 
with friendship, but the spirit in which it is 
undertaken, the earnest views of life and its 


purposes brought to bear on it, will be stronger | 
Similarity of taste is often | 


bonds of union. 


| of sympathy. The sympathy on which true 
| friendship is founded enters into all the other 
'feelings of which our nature is capable, as 
well as that of suffering. It is a oneness of 
| feeling on all the deepest interests and higher 
aspirations ; it cannot be given on demand, 
because similarity of experience and natural 
agreement are necessary to this accord, and 
these are rarely to be met with. 

A power of mutual helpfulness is a neces- 
sary element of a wise friendship. The true 
ends of friendship are not answered by a 
mere endeavour to please, nor by a yielding 
up of honest convictions and fidelity to 
truth; a friendship which is founded on 
sympathy and a true-hearted affection can 
seek to give mutual elevation, support, and 
enlightenment without fear, and will thus 
establish the soundest basis for its firm 
endurance through the changes and chances 
of time into the long years of eternity. Its 
results will be increase of spiritual vigour 
and earnestness in running the Christian race, 
'wider and clearer views of truth, greater 
strength of resistance against temptation and 
‘the insidious influence of worldly things. 
‘Such a friendship, knit in wisdom, no folly 
can untie. 

In order to maintain a wise friendship it 
is necessary to guard against allowing too 
much influence to the disappointment which 











the first step towards friendship, and gives| sometimes succeeds soon after the friendship 
additional strength to it by the facility it|has been formed, on finding that here and 
gives to sympathy ; and the more varied are | there the reality breaks down from the ideal. 
the points of sympathy, the more strongly | This does not of course refer to cases where 
cemented will be the friendship. 'the friendship has been founded on a false 

Sympathy is a word often used with but | idea of the friend, but rather where the 
little sense of its meaning ; it is really the | imagination has filled up the picture with 


VII. 2P 
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some shades and touches wanting in the 
original. There always must be a certain 


every ideal which the reality does not possess ; 
but, on the other hand, as acquaintance 
ripens, there is a substance and truth in the 
actual, a sober certainty, which alone calls 
forth a real and warm attachment. 

In all friendship, however wisely knitted, 
forbearance must sometimes be needed, in 
order to maintain its constancy. Even 
between the truest friends occasions will 
occur when the conduct of one does not 
fulfil the utmost measure demanded by the 
other, and here care is needed lest coldness 
or offence creep in. Not only do the young 
and inexperienced, but even older persons 
regard friendship too much as something to be 
maintained by impulse alone, and not as under 
the influence of a governing principle. There 
are duties attached to friendship, as to all 
other things in our earthly life. These are 
fulfilled by kind attentions, ready sympathy, 
generous service; and such actions, like all 
other duties, cannot be maintained without 
self-denial and the exertion of energy in 
order to keep up to the true standard. On this 
view of friendship depends its constancy and 
power to live through the changes of time, or 
through the trials arising from the imperfec- 
tions of our human nature. A wise friend- 
ship should be regarded as a bond not 
to be lightly relaxed or broken, but to be 


charm of freshness and unearthliness about 


ships is the change which occurs in two 

friends by the different developments pro- 

duced by the progress of life, and by the 

different character of its circumstances and 

experiences. Thus early friendships some- 

times die a quiet death as years come on, 

owing to the drifting apart of the two friends 

on altogether diverging currents. Attempts 

in such a case to keep up the outward | 
form after the spirit has departed from it are | 
seldom effectual in maintaining or renewing 

the friendship. The grounds of it are dis- 

solved, and these cannot again be restored 

to their former strength ; it is a result arising | 
from causes over which we have no control, | 
but which belong rather to God’s great 

plan of providence, in which He trains and | 
develops His children for His glory and work 

in the world. 

But whilst time brings in its course changes 
which produce the decay of early friendships, | 
it also, by God’s great goodness, brings new | 
friends,—friends adapted for the later ripe- | 
ness, with whom we may enter into new | 
communion, and find a deeper sympathy in | 
all those more earnest thoughts and wider | 
views which are gained by a larger experience | 
of life, and an extended culture. | 

Of the best earthly friendships, founded as | 
they are on the shattered fragments of the | 
divine image in which humanity was formed. | 








kept in steadfastness by careful attention to 
all the duties involved in it, and by steady 
refusal to listen to the voice of wounded 
pride or morbid feeling. 

There is a common idea that quarrels, in- 
stead of weakening an attachment, tend in 
the making of them up to the increase of 
affection ; but this is only when the friendship 
is grounded on a recent and superficial emo- 
tion. If it be dependent on the excitement 
of the feelings, anything, such as the making 
up of a quarrel, may by its effect in arousing 
emotion appear to give new strength to the 
friendship ; but while a true, deep, apprecia- 
tive friendship shrinks from entering into the 
stormy excitement of a dispute, and would 
watchfully guard against the very beginnings 
of strife, if cause for dissension should unhap- 
pily arise, and ill-feeling become strong, it is 
doubtful whether the friendship can ever 
again be renewed in all its entire trust and 
unwavering love. 




















We can only say,— | 


‘¢ They are but broken links of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Friendship with God, through Jesus Christ || 
His Son, is not different from human 
friendships, it is only “ more than they” in || 
all those things in which they are the most 
precious, ennobling, and needful. It is an 
amity knitted by infinite Wisdom in the divine 
plan of redemption, by which the barrier 
between us and God 1s broken down, and 
the way made open for the rebel to become 
the friend; and in this new union there is 
an indissolubility which nothing can untie ; 
for “neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 

















Among the causes which terminate friend- | 
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RURAL SKETCHES IN SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


No. III. —HurstTMoNCEUX AND ITS MEMORIES. 


Part IV. 


“ The gospel creed, a sword of strife 
Meek hands alone may rear ; 
And ever zeal begins its life 
In silent thought and fear.” 
J. H. NEWMAN. 


Mr. Hare commenced his work at Hurst- 
monceux in July, 1833. On the r4th of the 
same month, John Keble preached at Ox- 
ford that famous assize sermon from which 
Dr. Newman dates the rise of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement, a movement of which 
Mr. Hare said, “ Nothing at all similar to it 
has occurred in England since the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, or I might say since the 
first dawn of the Reformation.” 

Dr. Newman, the leader of the movement, 
thus speaks of the surprising success of its 
earliest efforts :—‘ To assert seemed to prove ; 
to explain to persuade; the movement was 
the birth of a crisis. In a few years a school 
was formed, fixed in its principles, indefinite 
and progressive in their range, extending to 
every part of the country, causing excitement 
not only in England, but even getting talked 
of in the backwoods of America.” In an 
article in the British Critic in 1839, describ- 
ing its singularly fascinating influence, he 
says, ‘‘ It is a spirit afloat, rising up in hearts 
where it was least suspected, and working 
itself, though not in secret, yet so subtly and 
impalpably as hardly to admit of precaution 
or encounter on any ordinary human rules of 
opposition. It is an adversary in the air, a 
something whole and entire, a whole wher- 
ever it is, unapproachable and incapable of 
being grasped, as being the result of causes 
far deeper than political. or other visible 
agencies, the spiritual awakening of spiritual 
wants.” It laid hold especially of reverential, 
zsthetic, enthusiastic natures, natures cast in 
exactly the mould and endowed with just the 
tastes and sympathies of Julius Hare. How 
was it then that he, with his love for statuary, 
architecture, and Madonnas ; that he, with 
his belief in old institutions, in a natural 
hierarchy in society ;—how was it that he, 
with his admiration for whatever was beauti- 
ful and venerable, was not only unaffected by 
this resistless, all-swaying influence, but felt 
himself impelled to take up a position ear- 


| nestly opposed to it ? 








The movement, though it worked mightily 


[through the feelings of men, was essentially 


one of principles, therefore it was, that though 
it might have won Julius Hare through his 
tastes and sympathies, it found in the princi- 
ples which the experience of a life-time had 
ingrained into his being, a force wholly anti- 
pathetic and antagonistic. 

As a child Julius Hare had never felt the 
weight of a formal round of religious observ- 
ance, or the chilling, repellent influence of a 
Calvinistic creed. ‘The religion he had learnt 
from his mother was at once real and joyous, 
and animated by the principle, “God isa 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” As a boy 
he had learnt to believe in the possibility of 
the direct connection of the soul with God 
without the help or intervention of any 
clergyman or priest, and apart from any 
ecclesiastical rites or ceremonies. As a youth 
of pure, religious, yet unfettered spirit, he had 
dived into that German literature of which 
he said that to it “he owed his ability to 
believe in Christianity with a much more 
implicit and intelligent faith than he otherwise 
would have done;” for it was no doubt 
chiefly from that source he obtained those 
glimpses of great divine laws underlying all 
things, of great concentric lines of truth 
all fitting one into the other, and all bearing 
witness by innumerable analogies to the great 
doctrine of the gospel, the existence of a 
Kingdom of Heaven. On his own experience 
of the powers of the invisible world, sustained 
and supported by a host of witnesses‘ from 
the visible world, he had found it safer to 
build, than on general Probability, practical 
Utility, or upon that baseless fabric of a 
vision, Infallibility. This habit of mind is 
best shown in his “ Gwesses,” a work which 
clearly evidences by what means his faith was 
nourished and developed, and how it came to 
find support and encouragement in a thousand 
voices from the varied concentric spheres of 
God’s manifold kingdom. 

The course of his faith was not that which 
was probably a common one with his contem- 
poraries,—a belief in Christ arising out of 
belief in Christianity, a belief in Christianity 
arising out of a conviction that on the whole 
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the religion of Jesus Christ, is probable and 
safe, one great element in its probability and 
safety being the affirmation of the Established 
Church ; but As faith ultimately rested, as I 
conclude, on a realization of the regenerating 
power of Christ in his own life, supported by 
the discovery that the Incarnation was the 
key to the meaning of the history of the 
world. To me it appears that he believed in 
the Church decause he believed in Christianity, 
and that he believed in Christianity Jecause 
he believed in Christ. 

From the time he first saw the Wartburg 
and the Luther country to the time he went 
to Rome, and learnt in its great ecclesiastical 
shows the hollowness of its whole system, he 
had grown more and more fervent in his 
admiration of the great reformers, and in his 
assurance that Luther especially did a work 
which, next to the first promulgation of the 
gospel, was the most important ever done in 
the world. The disciple of Burke and of 
Niebuhr, and the friend of Bunsen, his his- 
torical knowledge was profound ; few scholars 
in Europe equalled-him. Moreover he himself 
had historical insight. He had come to the 
study of history in a profoundly religious 
spirit, and he sought and believed that he had 
found the hand of God working everywhere ; 
working not only in the history of the 
Hebrews, but in that of the Romans and of 
the Greeks ; working not only in the founda- 
tion and in the history of the Christian Church, 
but in the foundation and in the history 
of every nation in the modern world. 

Possessing, then, such a grasp of the whole 
scope of history, and coming to it with such 
a religious hand, and with such catholic 
tastes and sympathies, he was better qualified 
than almost any man to assign to Rome and 
to Luther their true positions. 

Thus it came about that though Julius 
Hare was by nature endowed with that pecu- 
liar constitution which rendered him especially 
open to the fascinating influence of the great 
Anglo-Catholic movement, he was never for 
a moment led away by it, but as he gradually 
saw all its true bearings he took a more and 
more decided position with reference to it. 
And this he was enabled to do with more 
effect than otherwise would have been the 
case by reason of these same tastes and sym- 
pathies, since they enabled him to feel for and 
with the difficulties of individual minds, and 
to-produce such arguments as were really 
cogent, instead of, as is generally the case 
with the unsympathetic polemic, those that 
fly over the adversary’s head. 

The first occasion upon which he was 


called to preach before the clergy of the 
diocese of Chichester, in May, 1835, he com- 
menced his witness. His text was, “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world,” and the sermon was replete with true 
and noble principles. He combated what 
he calls “ that Judaizing Romish superstition,” 
that this promise was made solely to the 
eleven disciples as the representatives of the 
episcopal order, asserting his belief that this 
was the occasion when the five hundred were 
present, spoken of by St. Paul, and that the 
promise therefore was made to the represen- 
tatives of the whole visible Church “that 
blessed communion”—so he describes the 
holy catholic church—“ of all faithful people 
in all nations in all ages.” While believing 
that Episcopacy is the best form of church 


‘government, he refused to admit that there is 


any special Scriptural authority for it, being 
content to assert with Hooker that it was not 
contrary to Scripture, and that every estab- 
lished form of Church government is to be 
esteemed ordained of God, on the same 
ground as every established form of civil 
government is. “Let us rejoice,” he says, 
that the salvation which Christ wrought for 
His people is not tied to any one form of 
church government or other,—to anything 
man can set up, or that man will pull down. 
Let us rejoice that in Christ Jesus neither 
episcopacy availeth anything, nor anti-epis- 
copacy, but a new creature.” 

Thus he does not find the notes of a true 
church in any form of church government, 
but in its fulfilling the three injunctions of 
Christ,—preaching the gospel to all nations, 
baptizing in the ‘Triune Name, and teaching 
those baptized to observe all the command- 
ments of Jesus. 

Very beautifully does he speak of the 
unique position of the National Church in 
its power to display all these three signs, and 
with the sadness of a prophet he deplores 
the way in which, in the day he was then 
speaking, she had failed to come up to her 
high calling. “ What more,” he exclaims, 
“could have been done to this vineyard that 
God has not done to it? Wherefore then, 
when He looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?” 

I have not space, or it would be doing a 
good work to transfer some of the noble pas- 
sages in this sermon to these pages. What a 
reproof to those who by their new doctrines 
were asserting that all Nonconformists, all 
Non - Episcopalians, were no better than 
heathen, with no other hope than God’s 
uncovenanted mercies, was conveyed in every 
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word of the following. paragraph, in which he 
refers to the fatal mistakes of the dominant 
party in the reign of Charles II.— 

“‘ Not to go further back than the Restora- 
tion, what a blessed thing it would have been 
for the Church of England, and for the 
Church of Christ, if the endeavours of that 
wise and holy man, Richard Baxter—one of 
the wisest and holiest whom the Spirit of God 
ever purified for the edification of His people, 
—had been met with hearts desirous above 
all things of preserving the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace! What a blessing it 
would have been if, by certain discreet and 
timely concessions in matters of less moment 
at the Savoy conference, such faithful and 
gifted servants of God as Baxter himself, and 
Owen, and Manton, and Flavel, and Alleine, 
and Philip Henry, and Howe, had been 
retained in the bond of Christian commu- 
nion as our fellow-servants at the altar of 
Christ!” 

Then having spoken of John Wesleyand the 
way in which he was allowed to secede from 
the National Church, he concludes the para- 
graph by saying, ‘ Assuredly if we had tried 
assiduously and perseveringly during the last 
two hundred years to win the hearts of our 
Dissenting brethren by the love of God and 
of Christ, our appeals to them would not have 
been in vain.” 

“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” It 
was because Mr. Hare believed so intensely 
that the National Church was the most effec- 
tual means, under the grace of God, for the 





regeneration and continual growth of England 
in true greatness, that he dared to speak so 
plainly of all her sins and shortcomings. No| 
man who had adopted Coleridge’s idea of | 
Church and State (Mr. Hare calls the book | 
in which it is developed “ that inestimable | 
work,” and in the paragraph just quoted we | 
have an instance of his acceptance of its | 
peculiar doctrine, in the distinction he makes | 
between the Church of England and the} 
Church of Christ) could think lightly of the | 
National Church. To destroy it would 
appear to such a man like destroying Eng- 
land. Mr. Hurrell Froude might regard 
Church and State as if it were some monster | 
like the Siamese twins, bound together by a_| 
simple ligature, called an Act of Parliament, | 
which Parliament having tied could easily 
snap asunder, but to Mr. Hare the separation 
of Church and State could only take place on 
the principle of Solomon’s judgment ; “ Di- 
vide the living child in two, and give half to 
the one and half to the other.” In his idea 








the church was just as much an integral portion 


of the Realm of England as the State, neither 
were creatures of an Actof Parliament, although 
both were subservient to Parliament in the 
same sense that the various members of the 
body are subservient to the Will. It was this 
very faith in national life as a divine institu- 
tion which caused him to feel an ever-deepen- 
ing horror of tendencies which manifestly 
were leading to the destruction of the most 


important member of the body politic of | 


England. 

While he thus offered a decided negative to 
the ecclesiastical doctrines which were being 
taught with such power in all directions, and 
influencing so many, he believed that the 
cause of the movement could only be stayed 
by the reassertion of that powerful truth 
which had worked so mightily in the great 
German Reformation, —“ Fustification by 
Faith.’ He knew how it had delivered 
Luther, and through Luther a large part of 
Europe, and now he believed it would prove 
the true medicine when men seemed falling 
again under the same disease. He seized, 
therefore, the next opportunity upon which 
he was called upon to preach before his be- 
loved university, to deliver a course of 
sermons on ¢he Victory of Faith. 

The object of these sermons was to set 
forth the true nature and power of faith in 
Christ. It may appear strange to those who 
have never entertained such an idea of fazth, 
to find the preacher returning again and again 
to the assertion that faith is not a mere assent 





of the understanding to the doctrines of | 


Christianity ; but it must be remembered he 
was preaching before men accustomed to 
regard all things more or less from an intel- 
lectual point of view. That such a frigid 
notion should therefore obtain among them 
would be probable, if the fact were not 
implicitly asserted throughout the first and 
second of these sermons. It explains, more- 
over, what sort of faith Dr. Newman was 
thinking of when he asserted that faith was 
not a practical principle. 

The faith that overcometh the world the 
preacher asserts to be that “faculty in 
man through which the spiritual world exer- 
cises its sway over him, and thereby enables 
him to overcome the world of sin and death.” 
In this power all real though partial overcom- 
ings of the world which have taken place at 
any period of the world’s history, by indivi- 
duals or bodies of men, have been accom- 
plished. But inasmuch as the knowledge of 
the unseen world was ever obscure, and at 
all times inadequate, it was only by the mani- 
festation of God in Christ that an object 
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really efficient to the work was presented to 
man’s faith. In Jesus Christ alone. faith 
finds that power which can completely over- 
come sin and the world within as well. as 
without, for it beholds in Him not only the 
perfectly righteous One, but One who will 
impart His perfect righteousness to all who 
believe in Him. In a glorious passage con- 
ceivedafter the manner of the eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews he illustrates 
the wonderful way in which this faith has 
worked in the lives of those who have exer- 
cised it, and what great and blessed works it 
has wrought. Commencing with the Pente- 
costal disciples, who by faith sold their 


and Rowland Taylor, and Bunyan, and George 
Fox, and Penn, and Baxter, and Flavel, and 
Wesley, and Zinzendorf, and Francis Xavier, 
and Eliot, the apostle of the Indians, and 
Schwarz, and Hans Egede, and Howard, and 
Neff, and Henry Martyn, who by faith sub- 
dued kingdoms for Christ, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained the fulfilment of the promises, 
stopped the mouths of blasphemers and 
filled them with hymns of praise, quenched 
the violence of hatred, melting it into love; 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in the fight with Satan, and turned 
armies of aliens to bow before the name of 
the living God.” 





possessions and goods and had all things 
common, he proceeds to recount the works 
which faith enabled Stephen, and Peter, and 
Paul, and John, and the whole apostolic 
company to efiect; how faith strengthened 
Polycarp and thousands of frail men and 
women to endure persecution for Christ, 
enabling them in times of pestilence and 
famine to nurse their persecutors, and to feed 
the starving ; how faith prompted Telema- 
chus, the Syrian hermit, to throw away his 
life that he might stop the gladiatorial shows ; 
how faith gave courage to Ambrose to with- 
stand and rebuke kings; enabled Chrysostom 
and Athanasius amidst the severest persecu- 
tion to maintain the truth; moved Gregory 
to send the gospel to England; drove Boniface 
from his Christian home in England to be a 
missionary amongst the savage worshippers 
of Thor in the forests of Germany ; led Peter 
the Hermit and Bernard to preach the Cru- 
sades ; induced Bonaventura to seek wisdom, 
and Elizabeth of Hungary to leave her palace 
to devote herself. to the poor; how faith 
enabled the Waldensian churches to preserve 
their religion whole and undefiled through 
six centuries ; how mightily faith worked in 
Wycliffe and Luther to the reformation of the 
Church, and enabled Rogers, the proto- 
martyr, and Ridley and Latimer, and the 
noble army of martyrs to die for the truths 
Wycliffe and Luther proclaimed ; how the 
same glorious principle sustained Oberlin as 
he laboured among the Vosges, and moved 
Clarkson and Wilberforce to their effort to 
overthrow the slave trade, and Simeon to Aes 
work in the Church of England, 

“And what,” he concludes, “ shall I say 
more? for the time would fail me to tell 
of Ignatius, and Justin, and Cyprian, and 
Perpetua, and Basil, and Augustine, and 
Patrick, and Columban, and Bede, and 
Anselm, and Huss, and Melancthon, and 
Zwingle, and Calvin, and Knox, and Hooper, 





Thus he shows how practical a principle 
faith is, how mighty in great and good works 
it ever has been. Incidentally, too, in thus 
running through a list of some of the best 
known victories of faith, he gave a practical 
illustration of his idea of the holy catholic 
Church, as “that blessed communion of all 
faithful people, in all nations, in all ages,” 
and gently rebuked that. sectarian notion 
| which would confine it to one community, or 
| at least to Christian societies under episcopal 
i rule. 








| Anda similar thought appears to pervade | 


the sermons on the mission of tiie Comforter, 
preached in the following year, 1840, before 
the same university. 

The Anglo-Catholic and the Romanist both 
| teach, unless I am much mistaken, that the 
| gifts of the Holy Spirit are the sole possession 
| of the Church, by which term the Romanist 
means only his own community, and the 
Anglo-Catholic only those communities ruled 
\by bishops, lineally descended from the 
| apostolic college, and orthodox in creed; and 
| that these gifts come to the world through cer- 
tain channels which the Church, that is, the 
priesthood of the communities so called, has 
power to open and shut as it sees fit. Mr. 
Hare, on the contrary, taught a doctrine which 
appears to accord with the express words of 
Scripture. The Holy Ghost is truly with the 








| 
| 
| 


he understood that term; having descended 


throughout all ages. 


this wide-spread and ever-continuing Church. 
He is with the Church as the vital principle 
pervades every part of our mortal frame, 
dwelling in each true member, but appearing 
with especial power in its assemblies, but 
not confined there, for He is also in the world, 
working sometimes quite independently of 











Catholic Church in that large sense in which | 


| upon the day of Pentecost, not to depart with | 
the apostles but that He may be with it | 
But He is not to be | 
imagined as confined to the limits of even | 
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all’ churches, convincing ‘the world of sin,;man who placed sometimes in great diffi- 
of righteousness, and of judgment. culties, of two evils chose the least. 

Not the least interesting part of the] In this encounter, while Mr. Hare never 
last-named volume lies in its notes. Out|for a moment becomes the vulgar polemic, 
of 480 pages, 300 are devoted to these notes. | but remains throughout the gentleman and 
One of them became the nucleus of an-|the scholar, he makes no mock compliments 
other volume, the famous “ Vindication of|to his adversaries, he gives no quarter and 
Luther.” expects none, but is all the more severe be- 

The Anglo-Catholic movement not only | cause he is dealing with men of authority and 
led to a more stringent inquiry into the facts | fame, exposing their historical ignorance and 
of the Reformation, but into the character and | forgetfulness of the ninth commandment. 
motives of its leaders. It led many Protest-| Ina passage of great eloquence he has given 
ants to consult for the first time authorities on | his own idea of Luther, with especial reference 
the other side with as much bias in their|to those who, while thinking evil of him, 
favour as they formerly would have had against | entertained such an overweening estimate 
them. They were surprised to find how great | of the Fathers :— 

a catalogue of evil charges could be brought} “ But though Luther was not what is tech- 
against them. Without swallowing entirely | nically termed a Father, and could not be so 
Rome’s estimate of those she considered such | from the period when, for the good of man- 
great heresiarchs, they were not indisposed | kind, it was ordained that he should be born, 
to accept the major part of the accusations | yet it has pleased God that he, above all other 
as true, and to assert it in a modified form. | men since the days of the apostles, should in 
Luther especially, was the défe noir of the| the truest and highest sense be a father in 
Roman Church; and since it has ever been|Christ’s Church; yea, the human father and 
the custom in history for all parties to treat} nourisher of the spiritual life of millions of 
their enemies in the loathsome and despicable | souls for generation after generation. Three 
fashion of Charles II., and pillory them after) hundred years have rolled away since he 
death, we cannot accuse Roman Catholics of| was raised through Christ’s redeeming grace 
any extraordinary crime in their efforts to/from the militant church into the triumphant; 
brand Luther’s fame with infamy and disgrace. | and throughout those three hundred years and 
But not only did Anglo-Catholics like Dr. | still at this day it has been and is vouchsafed 
Newman and Mr. Ward imagine they could|to him, and so, God willing, shall it be for 
substantiate very severe charges against him, | centuries to come, that he should feed the 
but even dispassionate historians and philoso-| children of half Germany with the milk of the 
phers, like Mr. Hallam and Sir William | gospel by his catechism ; that he should supply 
Hamilton fell into the delusion that there|the poor and simple, yea, and all classes of 
could not be smoke without fire, and gave | his countrymen, with words wherewith to com- 
currency to certain imputations to his discredit, | mend their souls to God when they rise from 
which they might have seen bore the stamp /| their bed, and when they lie down in it ; that in 
of the Roman mint. his words they should invoke a blessing upon 

Probably there was not a man in England | their daily meals, and offer up their thanks 
better qualified to answer these charges than | for them ; that with his stirring hymns they 
Mr. Hare, for to a hearty personal love for|should kindle and pour out their devotions, 
and belief in Luther, he possessed the| both in the solemn assembly and in the sanc- 
great qualifications of which I have spoken|tuary of every family ; that by his German 
as an historical student, extraordinary learn-| words, through the blessed fruit of his labours, 
ing, and an unexampled private library, especi- | they should daily and hourly strengthen and 
ally rich in German literature. He accordingly | enlighten their hearts and souls and minds 
set about the task with that conscientiousness | with that book of life, in which God's mercy 
so characteristic of him, and carefully tracing | and truth have met together, His righteous- 
out charge by charge, he was able to show! ness and peace have kissed each other, and 
how most of them originated with Bossuet, and | are treasured up for the edification of mankind 
how baseless they were. ‘unto the end of the world. If this is not to 

Of what remains Mr. Hare has shown that|be a father in Christ’s Church, I know not 
those charges which affect Luther’s doctrine | what is. Nay, more, his spiritual children are 
are to be resolved into Lutherisms,—exagge-| not confined to his own country. The word 
rations of statements, due to the intensefeeling | of truth which he was sent to preach has 
of his great heart; while those that affect his | sounded from land to land, and was heard in 
conduct are soon"seen to be the action of a | Our own land also, coming as it did from the 
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home of our forefathers, for the purification; guides of the nation. But in order that he 
of the Church, and for the guiding of number- | might be constantly devoted to this his high 
less souls away from a vain confidence in the | calling, a man of his order of mind needed the 
works of the flesh to a living trust in their|incentive and encouragement of a public 
Saviour.” position. 

This ‘ Vindication of Luther” was the best} Happily for the Church and nation, such a 
loved work of his life. “I am bound,” he | position was soon granted to him. In 1840 
used to say, “to defend one to whom I owe) he was appointed Archdeacon of Lewes, by 
so much ;” and in dating his preface to “ Zhe, Bishop Otter, a man of whom it was said more 
Victory of Faith,’ February 18, 1840, he says, | was done for the spiritual improvement of the 
“T cannot forget that on this day that true people during the four years in which he ruled 
and valiant man of God, the holy Martin the diocese of Chichester than in any equal 
Luther, entered into immortality.” Still more number of years since Wilfrid preached the 
he unites Luther’s memory with his who was | Gospel to the savage South Saxons. 
the dearest friend of his early life, his brother} Julius Hare took up the position just as men 
Augustus, for he goes on to say, “ It is a day take up the one work to which they know they 
which to me also personally has been hallowed (are fitted, and to which they feel that all the 
















by the deepest grief and the most blessed 
assurance, for on this day he who had been 
the light of my life gave up his soul to his 
Saviour.” 

His two earlier series of discourses had al- 
ready affected many minds. “To their reading 
many have said that they could trace their first 
clear apprehension that Christianity is not a 
system, but the exhibition of the very law upon 
which God has constituted His universe. | 
Many have learnt from them how impossible | 
it is to separate truth in one department of| 
thought from truth in another ; what a unity | 
there must be in all the principles and move- 
ments of a kingdom which a God of truth | 
rules over. These sermons “were witnesses | 
that God’s revelation is thegreat light by which | 
we may read the records of the past, by which | 
we may walk from day to day, and in which, 
we are to behold the ages to come.” | 

The two later series, those on the “ Victory of 





‘entered upon it, as one who knew him well 
says, “with the ardour of a boy and the de- 
| liberate purpose of a man.” 
to his rightful position in the English Church. 


| of St. David’s.” 


experience of their lives has been tending ; he 


He rose at once 


His archidiaconal charges, says Dean Stanley, 
“came to be looked for as only second in 
importance to those of his friend the Bishop 


Any one who wishes to study the history of 
the Church of England during the next fifteen 
years (1840-1855)cannot do better than study 
these charges. The pew system, the revival 
of Convocation, marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the Hampden controversy, the 
Maynooth grant, national education, are all 
treated with a breadth and enlightenment of 
view only too uncommon. But the leading 
feature which distinguishes them is the masterly 
manner in which they bear witness to the great 
principlesofthe Reformation. Every year Arch- 








Faith,” and the “ Mission of the Comforter,” are | deacon Hare appears to have felt more and more 
the sermons to which Dean Stanley says “his | the paramount importance of the subject. At 
audiencelistenedin breathless silence to hisim- | first he spoke gently and with an evident de- 
passioned appeal ; his eyes glistened, his voice | sire not to under-rate the great virtues of those 
deepened, and it seemed as if there were a pro-| engaged in the Tractarian movement. He 
phetamongthem.” For beneath a styleattract- | bears witness to their self-denying, self-sacri- 
ive neither to the learned nor the unlearned, | ficing labours, and to their great contributions 



















since for the latter it is too heavily charged | 
with thought, and requires too sustained an | 
attention, while to the former it is too peculiar 
and too earnest ; there burns for those who are | 
not tobe offended by thedrapery in which Truth | 
often enshrouds herself, a real prophetic fire, | 
a spirit which causes the preacher to regard 
England as a Hebrew prophet would have 
regarded Israel, impelling him as far as in him 
lay to occupy the same position with relation 
to his people as they did to theirs. 

It is clear, then, that Julius Hare was now 
beginning to fill the sphere for which he was 
designed, that of a teacher of the leaders and 





to theology ; but when he began to see by the 
defections of some of the greatest among their 
leaders, and of quite a hundred clergymen, 
that Rome was the natural bourn of the move- 
ment ; when he began to see that its object 
was nothing less than the destruction of the 
Protestant character of the Church of Eng- 
land, it became manifest to him how great 
was the danger, and he commenced to 
blow the trumpet of warning with no uncer- 
tain sound. 

Three of the charges were devoted almost 
exclusively to the subject,—‘ Romanizing Fal- 
lacies,” 1845; “Zhe Romantsing Tendencies 
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t he of the Age,” 1846; and “ Zhe Contest with|to be brethren and servants one to another. 
high || Rome,” 1851. Because the dominion of Rome is a usurpa- 
ithe || In the charge entitled “ Romanizing Falla-| tion, founded upon no divine right, upon no 
ublic || cies,” he dwells particularly on the fallacy of| human right, repugnant to both rights, de- 
|| || that idea which has drawn so many to Rome, | structive of both, destructive of the national 
cha | namely, that she is the great representative of | individualities which God has marked out for 
(840 || the principle of unity, and that if her influ-|the various nations of the earth, and which 
, by | ence was again paramount, as it was in the|can only be brought to their perfection when 
nore || Middle Ages, she would be able to restore to | the nations become members of His kingdom. 
“the || society that unity which the Revolution ap-| Because history shows, what from reflection 
uled | pears to have destroyed. we might have anticipated, that the sway of 
qual || This fond hope Archdeacon Hare shows|}Rome is degrading and corruptive to the 
the || to be a fallacy, since it assumes that the| spiritual and moral, and even to the political 
] Church of Rome occupies the same place in| character of every nation that submits to it. | 
men || its relation to the nations of Christendom | Because the pretensions of Rome are built 
hey || which it did in the Middle Ages ; and since it| upon a primary imposture ; and such as the 
the | | assumes that an institution good and useful} foundation is, such is the whole edifice that | 
;he || 4] at one period in the progress of society is good [has been piled upon it in the course of cen- | 
well | and useful at every other period, whereas such|turies, imposture upon imposture, falsehood | 
de- || absoluteness and permanency can only belong|upon falsehood. Because the evangelical | 
nce | | to spiritual truth. So far from Rome being|truths, of which, from its portion in Christ’s 
rch. |] | the representative of a real unity—that is, of} Church, it has retained possession have been | 
ley, | spiritual unity, he says “the heart and soul of| tainted and corrupted by its impostures, and | 
lin || Christian as of pagan Rome, have ever been|thus have been prevented from exercising | 
hop ] hostile to everything like spiritual unity, and| their rightful influence upon the moral growth | 
1} have never been able to comprehend anything| of its members. Because it has gone on | 
y of | higher than political unity, the semblance of|debasing the religion of Christ more and | 
een || unity produced by lying under the same yoke,| more from the religion of the spirit intoa 
idy || the unity of slaves in a gang, or at best of| religion of forms and ceremonies, substituting 
val | troops in rank and file.” dead works fora living faith, the nominal 
sed || Dr. Newman seceded from the Church of} assent to certain words for the real appre- 
the | P England in October, 1845. It was an event | hension of the truths expressed by them, inter- | 
all | long anticipated, nevertheless, when it did! posing all manner of mediators between man 
: of | really take place, it seems to have been re-|and the one only Mediator, changing God’s | 
ing | garded as a great portent. It was in the fol-| truth into an aggregation of lies, and, at least 
rly || lowing year that Archdeacon Hare delivered|in its practical operation, worshipping the 
eat || the charge called “ Romanizing Tendencies.” | creature more than the Creator. Because so | 
ch- | Much of this charge is taken up with a con-| many of its principal institutions are designed, | 
sre || sideration of the conversions to Rome, which| not so much to promote the glory of God | 
At | the Archdeacon thought argued a great abuse| and the well-being of mankind, as the estab- | 
le- | of the right of private judgment, all the more | lishment and enlargement of its own empire, | 
se 1] extraordinary since in matters of faith private |no matter at what cost of truth and holiness ; 
Te | judgment is the very thing the seceders most | because its celibacy is anti-Scriptural and de- | 
ris || object to. In his charge entitled ‘‘ Ze Contest| moralizing, baneful to the sanctity of family | 
ns || with Rome,’ he speaks out in a stronger,| life, and a teeming source of profligate licen- | 
he 1 bolder, more earnest voice than ever, and thus| tiousness ; because its compulsory confession 
oir || sums up the reasons why England can never | taints the conscience, deadens the feeling of 
n, || admit the claims of Rome. | sin, and breeds delusive security ; because its | 
e- || “Why,” he says, “are we to resist and repel| Inquisition enslaves and crushes the mind, 
ct | those who desire to draw us into the Church| stifling the love of truth; because its Jesuitism 
he || of Rome? why are we not to hail them as our|is a school of falsehood; because it eclipses 
g- ! benefactors, and to bow our necks beneath|the word of God, and withdraws the light of | 
at || the yoke which they would impose on us?) that word from His people. 
to | Because it is a yoke, and not an easy one, like| “Therefore, because of these and divers | 
r- | that divine yoke which we are bid to take/otherevils inherent in and almost inseparable 
| upon us, but a heavy and oppressive human | from the system of the Papacy—evils each | 
st | yoke ; whereas we are commanded to call no/ of which has bred an untold mass of sin and 
i. | man master upon earth, seeing that we have| misery, accumulated through centuries, and 
es | one Master in heaven, who has called us al | which have grievously hindered the saving and | 
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sanctifying power of the gospel,—therefore 
did our ancestors at the Reformation, under 
God’s guidance, cast off the yoke and bond- 
age of Rome, and deliver the State and people 
of England from it. Therefore has the pro- 
test against that yoke and bondage been main- 
tained by the heart and mind of Englishmen 
for three centuries. Therefore, notwithstand- 


ing the softening influences of time, has | 
the protest been handed down from father to | 


son for nine generations, and each generation 
has renewed it with determined, unflagging 
zeal. Therefore, too, do we trust that, 
under God’s blessing, we shall still have 


the heart and mind to reject the advances 


and to repel the assaults of the Papacy; 
yea, that with His help we shall repel them! 
successfully, and shall preserve that pure 


treasure of evangelical truth which He has'| Ins, 
| the fraud, the greediness, the blighting selfish- 


graciously committed to our keeping.” 


Just as Archdeacon Hare was able to offer | 


such an effective opposition to the Romaniz- 


‘+ ing tendencies of the age, because he so 


heartily sympathized with the many noble 
sentiments which lay at the bottom of the 
Anglo-Catholic revival,—especially with the 
most powerful of all, the desire to realize the 


ideal of the Church, in its unity, univer- | 


sality, 





hand, his deep sympathy with the great ob-'! 
jects for which the revolutionary party through- | 


out Europe was striving—the elevation of the 


people out of their poverty, ignorance, and | 
degradation—enabled him to enunciate with | 
something like power the only truths likely to 


stem the revolutionary tide. 

Thus in a note to his charge ‘* On the Duty | 
of the Church in Times of “Trial,” delivered | 
during the revolutionary year 1848, he says 
“ Can we wonder, then, if there are persons 
who, being earnestly desirous of seeing their 


fellow-creatures happy, when they look round | 
world of man’s spiritual nature.” 
the abject wretchedness ani degradation under | 


and discern the mass of misery in the world, 


which such vast swarms oi human beings are 
continually suffering in Chiistian countries, in 


countries which have been lying for eight or} 


ten centuries, or even more, beneath the! 
light of Chris:ianity, are moved to ask, was it 
for this that Christ died ? was it for this He} 
rose again? is this the fulfilment of the| 
blessings which were to wait upon the coming | 
of the kingdom of heaven ? 
*To such questions we can only return the | 
same answer as the French Socialists, No. | 
Surely it behoves us to say to them, We) 
recognise all these evils quite as much as you | 
do; we deplore them quite as much; we| 
agree with you in thinking that they should | 





not be allowed to continue, and that it is the 
prime duty of every Christian society to em- 
ploy its utmost wisdom and energy in taking 
care that such evils shall not arise within its 
territories, or that if they should arise, they 
shall be removed and extirpated. Besides, 
we hold as firmly as you can do, that it is the 
proper work of Christianity—and a work 
which no other power can effect—that it is 
the work of Christian wisdom, and of Chris- 
|tian temperance, and of Christian diligence 
land perseverance, and of Christian love, to 
|prevent all such evils, to check and abate 
them, to remove and extirpate them. Only 
we also see other evils, of which you appear 
to take little or no count, evils still greater, 
still more widely diffused, still more terrible 
‘and crus! hing, still more obstinate in resisting 
every effort to cure them, the sins, the vices 





ness, the reckless self-indulgence, the deaden- 
ing licentiousness and intemperance, the false- 
hood, the utter godlessness, which spread 
witheringly not through one class of society 
merely, but through all, which are ever breed- 
ing new forms of misery, and which baffle all 
attempts to relieve them. These are the real 
causes and sources of all our national, of all 
our political, of all our social evils. ‘These, 
too, and all the other forms of sin, which 
spring out of our want of faith, out of our 
estrangement from God, are the evils from 
which Christ especially came to deliver man- 
kind by His blessed passion and _ resurrec- 
tion; and until mankind rise out of these 


| evils, the work of His passion, the work of 


His resurrection, will be incomplete. : 
But for this very reason, no change which 
merely affects the form of a Government, can 
deserve to be glorified with the sacred name 
of the resurrection. A change worthy to 
bear that name must take place in the inner 


It is a great testimony to the sweetness of 
Archdeacon Hare’s private character that 
while he thus held and asserted the strongest 
views, he was esteemed by men of all parties. 
No doubt this was partly due to his never 


attempting any reticence, but speaking out 


plainly and simply just what he thought, with- 
out any equivocation or polite compromise. 
That he was able to reciprocate this esteem, 
and to love and admire men whom he could 
not help regarding as under the dom nion of 
error, was due to his firm faith that every 
good and perfect gift must come from above, 
and that so far as they exhibited such gifts 


they were evidently the subjects of a divine J 


influence. 
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by it they hoped to promote the union of the 
Protestant churches of England and Germany, 
was the establishment of an Anglican bishop 
in Jerusalem. It was warmly supported both 
by Frederick William IV. of Prussia and by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Sutton, and 
as fiercely denounced by Dr. Newman, who 








Thus it. was that he was enabled for 
many years to work so affectionately with his 
brother archdeacon, Dr. Manning, then vicar 
of West Lavington. Mr. Hare regarded the 
great qualities of his friend with admiration, 
and no public event ever affected him so 
deeply as the final defection of Dr. Manning 


to Rome. 

* Alas!” he says, referring to that event in 
his charge on “ Zhe Contest with Rome,” 
“by a mysterious dispensation, through the 
dark gloom of which my eyes have vainly 
striven to pierce, we have to mourn over the 
loss, we have to mourn over the defection 
and desertion, of one whom we have been 
long accustomed to honour, to reverence, to 
love; of one who for the last ten years has 
taken a leading part in every measure adopted 
for the good of the diocese ; of one to whose 
eloquence we have so often listened with de- 
light, sanctified by the holy purposes that 
eloquence was ever used to promote; of one 


the clearness of whose spiritual vision it| 
seemed like presumption to distrust, and the | 


purity of whose heart, the sanctity of whose 
motives, no one knowing him can question. 
For myself, associated as I have been with him 


officially, and having found one of the chief 


blessings of my office in that association,— 
accustomed to work along with him in so 
many undertakings, to receive encouragement 
and help from his godly wisdom, and, 
notwithstanding many differences and almost 
Opposition of opinion, to take sweet counsel 
together, and walk in the house of God as 
brothers,—I can only wonder at the in- 
scrutable dispensation by which such a man 
has been allowed to fall under so withering, 
soul-deadening a spell, and repeat with awe 
to myself and to my friends, ‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

But if the strife of opinion, or rather per- 
haps the inexorable nature of religious con- 
viction thus tore from him some of his dear 
friends, the loss was to an extent made up by 
the warmth of affection shown to him by 
those. who remained. Chief among these 
friends was Bunsen. Nothing, perhaps, can 


give a higher notion of the estimation in 
which Archdeacon Hare held that dis- 


tinguished man than his description of him 
as “a modern Luther.” 
in Rome and then in England for so many 
years had rendered his deep Christian faith 
Catholic in the truest and most exalted sense, 
and he was ever labouring by thought and 
word and deed for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ. One project in which 


the two friends took a deep interest, because 


Bunsen’s residence | 





{could only speak of it as “the Jerusalem 
abomination.” Like all political contrivances 
| for such a great end, it did not effect its :pur- 
| pose, and seems now alike forgotten by its 
| friends and its enemies. 
| In 1842 Frederick William IV. visited 
| England, to be present as sponsor at the bap- 
|tism of the Prince of Wales. Archdeacon 
|Hare, in company with some other dis- 
tinguished Englishmen, among whom were 
|Dr. Arnold and Mr. Carlyle, was presented 
ito the King at Carlton House. After his re- 
'turn the King of Prussia sent Mr. Hare his 
| portrait in a gold medallion in testimony of 
| his appreciation of his work in vindication of 
Luther. 

His life as it drew towards its close became 
{more and more absorbed in literary occupa- 
ition. The ordinary labour of composition 


Rae F P , 
jand publication was in his case increased 


| tenfold by his conscientious desire to support 
|every statement which he made by proof, in 
|the way of fact, argument, and reference. 
| This led to his frequently appending to his 
\charges and sermons notes more elaborate 
{and voluminous than the original works 
themselves. The amount of erudition con- 
| cealed in these notes is astonishing ; some of 
them are valuable essays, and occasionally 
|contain the best that has ever been said ona 
|subject. This is especially the case with a 
|note in “ Zhe Mission of the Comforter,” on 
| the character and influence of Mr. Carlyle’s 
jworks, That note was written five-and- 
|twenty years ago, but Mr. Hare had shown 
ithus early Mr. Carlyle’s tendency to teach 
|that might is right, to admire what is great 
|rather than what is good, to strengthen the 
will rather than to curb and direct it, to 
worship, or at least to submit ourselves to 
necessity as the highest wisdom. 

Shortly before his death, John Sterling had 
named Archdeacon Hare and Mr. Carlyle as 
his literary executors. The archdeacon be- 
came by agreement the sole acting executor, 
and undertook the work of editing his friend’s 
tales and essays, and of writing his life. Of 
the perfect manner in which the editing was 
done Mr. Carlyle bears the strongest testi- 
mony, but with the life he was not equally 
well pleased. He complained that “a pale 
sickly shadow in torn surplice” was presented 
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rather than “the brilliant, beautiful, cheerful 
John Sterling ;” and so he set about writing 
another life, a life which has at least insured 
fame to Mr. Sterling as long as the English 
language endures. ‘That life must have not 
only been a source of pain to Mr. Hare, but 
the one he had written himself brought him 
serious trouble, for it became the occasion of 
an article in the Zuglish Review, entitled 
“ Tendencies towards the Subversion of the 
Faith,” in which his name and that of Sterling 





parish in the outskirts of his own. To the 
building of the church he devoted thought and 
treasure. It was concerning the consecration 
of the church of Bodle Street Green in 1854 
that Bunsen writes, “ I cannot be with you to- 
morrow bodily, but I shall be with you in 
soul and spirit on that auspicious day which 
crowns so many noble and pious wishes, and 
hopes, and prayers, and sacrifices. God be 
thanked that you will see to-morrow that 
beautiful spot consecrated for ever to God's 









were linked together with a number of other | s service on the outskirts of that population 
distinguished butincongruous names. Although | among whom you and yours have grown and 
the list contained the names of men whose |lived.” He had preached at the opening of 
views were as opposed to each other as the the chureh three months before, and those 
poles asunder, they were all declared by the | who saw him on that occasion can never forget 
reviewer to be united by a profound sympathy, | the heavenly expression of his countenance, or 
and a general oneness of tendency amidst | the deep feeling with which, as he entered the 
much contradiction in detail. Mr. Hare | vestry, he said, “Thank God for this day.” 
had little patience with such attacks. He He was present again at its consecration, 
had ever felt the greatest indignation against | contrary to his own expectation, and beyond 
anonymous writers in religious newspapers | the hopes of his friends, but too weak to take 
and periodicals, who set themselves up as ‘any prominent part in the service. 
champions of orthodoxy, and he therefore} As he approached the end of his career he 
rebuked the reviewer in a pamphlet entitled, | | became, if possible, more and more national 
“ Thou shalt not bear False Witness against thy in thought and feeling. In 1854 he delivered 
Neighbour.” his last ‘charge. It was, after referring to the 
Amongst his occasional literary labours cholera and the Crimean war, mainly occupied 
was an article which he wrote in 1840 for| with the revived action of Convocation. He 
the Educational Magazine, started by his | advocated the introduction of a large body of 
brother-in-law, Mr. Maurice; the editing of lay members, believing that without this addi- 
the third volume of Dr. Arnold’s “ History of | tion Convocation would never possess much 
Rome ;” a“ Vindication of Bunsen” in 1845, | authority or enjoy the confidence of the Church, 
and another of Bishop Hampden in 1847. | In December he preached in the chapel of 
In 1847, he was offered the deanery of | Lincoln’s Inn, from the words, “ Lift up your 
Carlisle, which, however, he declined ; when, | heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
however, in 1853, he was requested to lasting doors.” It was evident that the 
become one of the Queen’s chaplains, he preacher himself was approaching the gates 
consented, as it was a post for which he felt | of the eternal world. After passing a short 
himself peculiarly qualified. | time at Tunbridge Wells he returned just 
He took much interest in the revival of| before Christmas to Hurstmonceux Rectory, 
Convocation, and according to a biographical | from which time he scarcely left his room. 
account in the Gentleman's Magazine, pub-|On the 22nd of January pain of the heart 
lished in April, 1855, was a frequent speaker | set in, and it was evident death was ap- 
in the Lower House. Whatever public | proaching. 
speaking Archdeacon Hare attempted on| “Two days before his death,” says the 
this or any other occasion was at much cost | author of the ‘“ J/emoria/s,” in detached and 
to himself. Like most great students, he! whispered sentences, and for the last time, he 
appeared to disadvantage whenever he at-| offered up a prayer in which were these 
tempted an extemporaneous address. “He petitions,—‘We thank Thee for every dis- 
hung fire,” as a Hurstmonceux man graphic-| pensation of Thy providence, and pray that 
ally described it. | whether painful for the moment, or pleasant, 
But his earthly labours were coming to a| they may bring us nearer to Thee in child- 
close. In 1851 he was alarmingly ill. During | like confidence and trust ;’ and then, in a 
the whole spring and summer he remained | true pastoral spirit, he expressed his last 
weak, but in the autumn he began to mend, | prayer for the beloved flock of his parish,— 
getting out on fine days into the garden, 'that God’s blessing might rest upon them 
During the last years of his life he was and their minister, that they might all be 
much interested in the formation of a new | taught of God, and be led to seek more and 
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» the | || more earnestly the way of eternal life ; after| for they were in a voice more distinct and 
rand | || which he repeated slowly the Lord’s Prayer, | strong than he had reached for several days 
_ || the prayer he loved so well. | past; and in answer to the question how 
1854 1 ‘‘On Monday evening, the day before he/he would be moved, with his eyes raised 
oe | died, the beautiful r21st Psalm was re-| towards heaven, and a look of indescribable 
re peated to him verse by verse—‘I will lift| brightness, he said, ‘ Upwards / upwards!” 
hich | up mine eyes to the hills, whence cometh my|Soon after that he passed from earth to || 
and | help,’—with pauses between the verses, and | heaven.” 
A be | an offer to cease if it were too much for him.| On the 25th of January, one of Bunsen’s |} 
that | But he smiled even then, and though unable] sons, writing to his father from London, says, |} 
rod's to speak, nodded his assent and his wish |“ Julius Hare, the high-minded, affectionate || 
ner that the Psalm should be continued. On the| friend, was not mistaken when, under the || 
and || same night, as one feature of his religion had | arbour in this very garden, he declared to you 
-~ long been a delight in the frequent communion | (in June last), ‘ Vo, my dear Bunsen, we shall 
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ap- | THE GRAVE OF JULIUS HARE, 

|| (Drawn by the Rev. W. F¥ackson.) 

the || | of the Lord’s Supper, it was suggested that his | not meet again—we have parted this day.’ 
and curate should administer it the next day, if he | Since Tuesday, the 23rd, at seven o’clock, he 

, he || would wish it. | has been no longer living on earth.” 
ese | “Very much, he whispered, ‘if I am| It wasa piercing cold day at the end of || 
dis- | | able. It would be a great comfort.’ | January when he was buried. The church 
hat || | “But before the day dawned he no more|and churchyard were covered with snow; || 
int, '| needed the memorials of an absent Saviour.| nothing stood out save the old yew and the || 
ild- | He was present with the Lord. . . . .|black mould of the new-dug grave. Slowly || 
1a When it was said to him in the night of his the coffin was borne from the rectory by j 
last ||| passover that he was going to his heavenly eighteen labourers in smock-frocks, in relays 
;—— || 4|| Father’s home, he faintly answered, ‘I think | of six at a time, followed by a long train of ; 
em || 7}; I may be;’ and after a short pause added, mourners, among whom were fifty clergymen |} 
be || =|! ‘Bless the Lord for all His mercies to me.’|and most of his poor parishioners. 
and || || But his last clear words were remarkable,! With all their reverence and affection, it | 
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was not around his grave that his flock could 
measure the full extent of their loss. The 
death of such a pastor was the withdrawal of 
an influence which time alone could fully 
measure, and then only to those who cared to 
ponder on such things. 

I have sought to portray a noble life, but 
I have only known it as revealed in books. 
Had I known him as some living now knew 
him, I might have added a few brighter, 
gentler touches to the picture, because I 
should. have known more in relation to him 
of what Wordsworth calls— 

“* That best portion of a good man’s life— 

His little nameless unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love.” 
Nevertheless I doubt if the main features 
would have been more correct, since, after 
all, I should have had to seek his highest 
self in his books. Therein most truly, be- 
cause so unconsciously, has he written his 
autobiography. As Dean Stanley observes, 
‘as long as the works of Julius Hare survive, 
he will live with them. The book is the 
author. ‘The curtain’ (as the Greek painter 
said), ‘the curtain 1s the picture,” 

To the idea he thus gives of«himself we 
have the additional light of memorials written 
by discriminating friends, so that of few men 
is it so easy to obtain a true conception as 
of Julius Hare. To the character thus pre- 
sented we may apply words spoken by the 
greatest and best and noblest of living states- 
men—words spoken over the grave of one 
whose death was a national loss :— 

“There was something so genial and so 
human in all his great and loving. qualities, 
that we feel we may claim kindred with him 
as a man; and there is not one of us,-how- 
ever far we may be behind him, who may not 
derive advantage from the contemplation. of 
his character, and from endeavouring. as. :far 
as we can to reproduce it by walking in his 


happy, above all, in that love and fear of 
God which was the basis of his whole life, 
if he was taken from us earlier than our 
short-sighted desires might have suggested, 
he has left among us what may well be called 
a fragrant and a blessed memory.” 

No word so well describes the circumstances 
of Julius Hare’s life as the word /appy. 
From his birth in the lovely valley of Val- 
dagno to his grave in the peaceful churchyard 
of Hurstmonceux his lot was a happy one. 
‘Certainly there be,” says Lord Bacon, 
“‘whose fortunes are like Homer's verses, 
that have a slide and easiness 
ithe verses of other poet; as Plutarch saith 
of Timoleon’s Fortune in respect of that of 
Agesilaus or Epaminondas: and that this 
{should be, no doubt it is much in a man’s 
self.” For as the apostle Paul assures us, 
“if we would judge ourselves, we should n ot 
be judged ;”"—that js to say, if we were 
masters of ourselves, we should not need bit 
or bridle, whip or spur. Our circumstances 
are probably more in our hands than we 
suppose’; and if there is one lesson more than 
another we may learn from Julius Hare’s life, 
it is that by seeking wisdom as he did, we 
shall obtain more and more inward and out- 
ward peace. But we must not forget that the 
true’ Wisdom is ever more ready to reveal 
Himself to children and ignorant men rather 
than to those who are right-wise in their own 
sight. On those who seek Him conscious of 
their helplessness and sinfulness He bestows 
His own right-wiseness, so that ere long from 
them, dry and polluted in themselves, flows a 
stream of living water,—a stream of which 
the virtue is set forth in the words inscribed 
on the cross planted over the grave of Julius 
Hare, and which better than any human 
words’ describe the character of his life: 
“The wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
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steps. Happy in all the circumstances of his | 


life; happy in his position; happy in his} 
domestic relations; happy in his means of | 













then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be in- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 

RICHARD HEATH. 
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ON BEGINNING AND ENDING. 





ON BEGINNING 


LirE is in some respects like a telescope— 
composed of numerous joints, each in a cer- 
tain sense complete in itself, but in reality 
forming only a part of the extended whole. 
You see two or three telescopes lying side by 
side, and they appear of the same length. 
But on drawing them out you find that one 
is perhaps a high-class, perfectly fitted instru- 
ment, which evolves joint after joint till it 
becomes as long as your arm; the next, a 
good, strong, roughly made article of three 
joints, a foot and a half long ; while the third 
may be a sailor’s telescope, all in a piece, 
with a short tube attached to bring it to a 
focus. So you may look at three or four in- 
dividuals beginning life together, under what 
seem to be similar circumstances.. But years 
pass on, and the joints are pulled out, as it 
were, one by one, till at length a time comes 
when the last is reached, the telescope ex- 
tended, the life closed. Whether the number 
be one, as in the infant, or even threescore 
and ten, no extra one can be added, none 
shut up and drawn out a second time. 

Life, then, is made up of an indefinite num- 
ber of short stages. Every day, week, or 
year has its beginning, full of anticipation ; its 
middle or practical part, and its ending, 
which may or may not correspond to our 
expectation. Speaking generally, the begin- 
ning is disposed to brightness, and the end to 
the reverse. At the commencement our 
powers are untried, and we are apt to under- 
value difficulties ; but at the close, even if on 
the whole we have done well, a good deal 
has, so to speak, been taken out of us, and 
we have—especially if the struggle has been 
a long one—but little inclination, and I may 
add little breath, to shout victory. 





Finance, that Calonne gave his famous reply 
to the Queen, who had made some request— 


adding, however, that she doubted if it were | 


practicable. “ Madame,” replied the polite 
Frenchman,“ si c’est possible, c’est déjii fait ; 
si_c’est impossible, ce sera fait!” And the 
“coeur lager” with which another in our own 
time began the war, must have been heavy 
enough long before the capitulation at Sedan, 


It was at| 
the beginning of his career as Minister of| 


AND ENDING. 


to be stormed when the breach is only half 
|made, or the sloping sides of the Malachoff 
| have to be scaled under a heavy fire, you must 
go at it tooth and nail, satisfied if you reach 
the top flag in hand, even though, as was the 
case with a man I knew, you are severely 
wounded in the effort, and have seen three 
ensigns shot down, before your own turn 
came. In ageneral way, however, you should 
husband your energies at first. The winner 
of the Derby is often in the rear at the start, 
and it was a remark of Napoleon that at the 
critical point of a battle, victory mostly in- 
clined to the general who had his reserves 
best in hand. 

Foresight is a very important element in a 
good beginning. Whether you are_looking 
| forward to the work of a week or a year, you 
should start with some general notion of what 
|you are going to do, and the plan on which 
|you will proceed. For if you do not, you 
| will in the first place have a very vague idea 
| of how you are getting on, and in the next, 
give yourself double trouble, which might 
'have been avoided by looking a little ahead. 
| Did you ever see a doctor, with a large prac- 
|tice, planning out his day’s work? His 
carriage winds in and out, clearing off his 
| patients as he goes, till he arrives at the most 
| distant ; and then returning, he picks up two 
lor three outlying ones, which would have 
broken the chain if he had taken them before. 
And though doctors are, as a rule, most kind 
‘and considerate in really serious cases, you 
lwill not find it very easy, if you catch Dr. 
| Brown going west, to bring him a mile or two 
| east that he may look at your little Tommy, 
|who ‘has quite a headache, and has eaten 
no dinner.” When you first learned to draw, 
you probably at some time or other tried 
to make a smaller copy of a picture which 
took your fancy. So you sat down with the 
original before you, just lightly sketched in 
the prettiest part, and proceeded to shade it 
at once, leaving the dull prosaic background 
and the odd corners to be done afterwards, 
But to your disgust, when you had spent a 
great deal of time and trouble on the pretty 
foreground, you discovered that your outline 


It is of great importance ow you begin.|was all out of proportion ; you had left too 


Some commence with a rush, putting the 
energy of a week into a single day. And no 


doubt there ave tasks which must be so done} 


if they are to be done at all. If Badajo’s has 


much room here, and too little there—and in 
short, you had to begin again. Now, how- 
ever, you go on a different plan. You make 
a careful outline of the whole, rubbing out if 


























ON BEGINNING AND ENDING. 


chains between some of the trucks, leaving 
them slack instead of stretched tightly. And 
now the engine starts again. It gets easily 
off with the first five or six waggons. The 
slack chain tightens, and the next three or 
four are started. Then another and another 
as the couples draw tight, and at last the 
whole train moves very slowly at first, but 
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necessary and retouching till it is as exact as 
possible, no detail being omitted or slurred 
over ; and not till then do you begin to shade 
or colour. 

There is a proverb that “little beginnings 
make great endings ;” but the converse is, in 
common life, not less true. Certainly there 
are men who come up to London with half a 





crown in their pockets, and die millionaires, 
and such men sometimes argue that, since, as 
Shakspere says “ what man has done, man 
can do,” if you or I come up to town with 
half a crown in our pockets, and use our wits 
rightly, we also shall make ourfortunes. But 
the argument—as you, my logical reader, 
have no doubt seen for yourself—is quite false. 
It is true that what man has done, man can 


it does move ; and then increasing its speed 
is soon doing its fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour. The first’Step was the difficulty. 
Sometimes the first step seems to have a 
strange influence on those that follow. How 
constantly we notice that the character of 
the day’s occurrences, often quite uncon- 
nected with each other, seems to take its 
colour from the beginning! ‘Things, as we 











do ; but quite false to say that what any one |call it, go cross, or go right, all day. Our | 


man has done, any other individual—even if} nurses used to tell us that in the former case 
his powers are the same—can also do. No; 'we had got out of bed on the wrong side ; 
as the Preacher said of old, the race is not though why that should account for it, I am 


always to the swift nor the battle to the strong, |sure I don’t know. Every mistress of a | 


nor riches to men of understanding ; for time | house knows that breakages are apt to come 
and chance happeneth to them all. But the|/two or three together, and I remember a 


reverse of the proverb is quite different. | friend at Cambridge who was run down by ||_ 


‘an eight-oar and half drowned, had his 


Here, what man has done, any man can do. 
pocket picked of a friend’s watch which he 


To make a great beginning into a little end- 


ing, is a very easy process, as many a ruined | had borrowed, and was fined by the proctor ||] 


spendthrift will tell you. The difference in / for being out ‘without his cap and gown, all 
the two cases is just that between building | in the course of one day. ‘The Greeks and 
up a house and knocking it down. 'Romans were great believers in the efficacy 
And the greater the beginning, the harder of a lucky beginning; so much so that on 
it is to make a creditable ending. Fancy any solemn occasion, as, for instance, when 
being born of a father like Sir Isaac Newton, | the consul was sacrificing before he set out 
or Napoleon, or any of those men who have | for the army, or at the dedication of a temple, 
made themselves a name for all time ! Why, | 'the man who, even unintentionally, uttered 
exertions or success which would make a/an ill-omened word, was considered to have 
reputation for any unknown or ohscure man ‘rendered the whole thing unlucky, and they 
will in such a case hardly preserve you from had to begin again. Thus at the dedication 
poe ema and you will at best be spoken of of the grand temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, 
“the son of So-and-so, and not without each of the consuls, Valerius and Horatius, 
some of his father’s talent.” I remember but | was anxious to have the honour of perform. 
one instance to the contrary — Pitt and|ing the ceremony. They drew lots, and 
Chatham ; and even here some would hold fortune favoured Horatius. But Valerius, 
the father the greater man of the two. ‘no doubt thinking himself very cunning, got a 
The French say, C'est le premier pas qui friend to inform his rival, just as the service was 
cotite or as we have it in English, ‘‘ Well beginning, that his only son had fallen down 
begun is half done.” And certainly the first dead. Now one word of grief or lamenta- 
step is sometimes tremendously hard. Did tion would have spoilt the whole thing, and 
you ever see them start a heavy luggage let in his rival. But the old man was equal 
train? I was once looking on at a scene of | to the occasion ; for calmly replying, “ It’s 
this sort. There was a long string of trucks, nothing to me,” he went on with the cere- 
full of coal and minerals, and a not very heavy mony, to the great disgust of the other party, 
engine. Well, the engineer turned on steam| who had invented the story to secure the 
but without effect. The driving wheel went | triumph of their man. 
round indeed on the rails, but the engine| Some say, why take so much trouble about 
itself, and of course the train, stood still. The |a beginning, when if you do begin wrong it 
drag at starting was too great. What did|is very easy to come back and start afresh ? 
the engineer do? He loosened the coupling | In theory perhaps, but in real life few things 
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are harder. On entering upon a new sphere, 
from your first day at school, to your first 
year in your new rectory, it is stiil /e premier 
pas qui couté ; as you begin, so you are almost 
obliged to go on. If in the one case you 
knock under to the bully of the playground, 
refrain perhaps from protesting against bad 
words and deeds, put off for the first night or 
two the saying your prayers as you did at 
home, you may fancy that in a little time, 
when you gain confidence, you will set it all 
to rights and come out in a different 
character, but in nine cases out of ten you 
continue as you began at first. And inthe 
other, if you commence by adopting “ just 
for a time” your predecessor’s plans and 


| protégées, from the glebe allotments to the 


rectory housekeeper, you will find that any 
future change will be looked upon in the 
light of a personal injury by all concerned ; 


| and you will overhear some rustic, wedded to 


old times and old customs, saying to a friend 
of the same stamp, that he “never cou/d ha’ 
thought that after beginning so easy and 
pleasant-like, just as ‘twas in the old rector’s 
time, our new parson would all of a sudden 
have turned round and acted like ¢hat/” 

Everything connected with time and space 
has its beginning, middle, and ending. They 
may be longer or shorter, but the intervals 
But we are all, young and old, 
apt to pass lightly over the dull, uninteresting, 
prosaic middle, and leap at once in imagina- 
tion to the fruition of the future. 

Have you never, as a child, dug up your 
little garden, sown your seeds, and then sat 
down with some playmate to discuss the feasts 
which you would have when your radishes 
and lettuces came up? Or later on, when you 
won your first prize at school, have you not 
fancied yourself at the university, senior 
wrangler, and I don’t know what besides, 
taking your degree as the centre of an ad- 
miring throng, the observed of all observers ? 
It is like some of the Swiss mountains ; you 
stand cn one peak and look across to another, 
which in the clear bright atmosphere seems 
almost within a stone’s throw. But you de- 


scend into the valley of shadow, and after 
winding in and out, and going up and down, 
and rounding impassable rocks, you look up, 





and find the peak you wish to gain, to all 
appearance rather farther off than before. And 
yet it seemed so near! Ah, my friend, whether 
you are looking at the prizes of manhood 
from the starting-point of youthful enthusiam, 
or at the summits of the eternal hills from the 
low-lying slopes of the life here below, there 
is a long, toilsome path of daily and hourly 
duty to be traversed ; and not without many 
a détour and many a fall will you gain those 
mountain tops which in the distance look so 
bright. 

Christian and Hopeful saw the gates of the 
Celestial City through the shepherd’s perspec- 
tive glass, but it cost them a long and weary 
journey over the hills and through the dark 
river which bridge never spanned, before they 
heard all the bells of that city ring for joy at 
their arrival. And, depend upon it, that if 
through God’s mercy you ever do get there, 
your strongest feeling will be, that, however you 
may have toiled and laboured and struggled 
up the ascent, it is to no desert or effort of 
your own that you owe your success. 

Do you ever notice one expression in the 
absolution, to which you listen every Sunday? 
—‘ So that at the last.” To me it seems to 
embody a very solemn thought. “At the 
last!” All your work over, your talents laid 
out for good or for evil, your time—wasted or 
used as it may be—run down to the last few 
grains ; your treatment of those around you, 
and your influence over them, all crystallized, 
as it were, and henceforth unalterable; no 
reparation of injuries, no retractation of 
harsh words, or healing of wounded feelings 
possible woz; life, with its bustle and 
anxiety and hopes and regrets, all fading 
from your view, and the unseen world with 
its tremendous realities every instant looming 
larger in the distance. In prospect of such a 
moment, even if through Him who overcame 
death you can look forward to it with 
humble hope, your feelings will be em- 
bodied in the beautiful words of our burial 
service, “Shut not Thy merciful ears to our 
prayer, but spare us, O holy and merci- 
ful Saviour; and suffer us not, at our last 
hour, for any pains of death to fall from 
Thee.” 





C. W. GOODHART, M.A. 
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LE BOUT DU MONDE; OR, A SEASON AT CROISIC. 
Part V. 


Even the mysterious dunes, as seen from | vading smell of tobacco, soon chased us from 
the pier of Pouliguen, lost half their prestige. | our pleasant resting place. 
It was almost impossible to believe that the} What a perverted taste is this rage of the 
quiet, sunny sands which border the sea shore masculine animal for tobacco! I can, to a 
for nearly three miles to the east of Pouliguen, certain extent, understand and even forgive 
could cover a second Herculaneum. a cigar taken now and then, in winter, or on 
The surface of these dunes is however a wet or chilly evening, but how any one can 
curiously broken and uneven, here a hill, defile the sweet summer air with the odour 
and there a hollow. Walking over them, one | of that noxious weed, or what pleasure can 
comes sometimes to awide chasm in the sands be found in filling one’s mouth and nostrils 
like the rift in a snow-drift; at others, to a with hot evil-smelling smoke in the dog-days 
great circular mound, or a pointed ridge passes my comprehension. No wonder that 
towering so high that it seems as though even there is now-a-days such a dearth of intelli- 
the flight of a sea-bird might cause it to fall gence among our men. What has our present 
to earth. All these irregularities are doubtless generation produced in the way of poets, 
indications of the treacherous nature of the generals, or statesmen? A very meagre crop 
sands ; it is altogether a strange, dreary place indeed; and it is my belief that their brains, 
even as we saw it, and during the winter one and all, are completely narcotised by the 
months, and in times of storm, must be a re- | effect of this slow poison. _Truly the gallant 
gion of utter desolation. adventurer who first carried it over the 
Pouliguen, on the contrary, is gay, bright, Atlantic into England has much to answer 
and animated ; facing the sea is a row of for. Did he, I wonder, lay these precious 
different sized houses, with gaily painted shut- leaves, as well as his far-famed mantle, at the 
ters and balconies. Between these “ marine | feet of his red-haired mistress ? 
villas” and the town is a pretty little wood ot; One can hardly fancy the royal virgin 
fir trees, said to have been planted formerly, smoking in her ruff and farthingale the pipe 
by a simple douanier for his own family.|of peace in company with her worshipful 
If this be true a monument ought certainly | adorers ; but there might be in those early 
to be raised to his memory, as this most un-|days some less undignified manner of ab- 
expected and delicious shade forms one of sorbing into one’s system the subtle charm of 
the great attractions of Pouliguen. |the fashionable American plant,—some now 
Kate and Bob went to bathe whilst we sat forgotten decoction, which might lull a 








on the beach, which is a beautiful one for troubled conscience into temporary forgetful- | 


children. The view also is fine and very ex-| ness, in which case it might well be an 
tensive. There are agreatnumber of curiously |acceptable offering to the traitor -queen. 
shaped rocks out to sea. 
ticularly admired is called the “Pierre Percée ;”’ jealous woman’s heart. But surely, as age 
it is like an arch of some gigantic bridge |crept over the frivolous coquette, she must 


thrown across the sea ; and the noise of the sometimes have been assailed by remorse for | 


water rushing through ‘the hollow is I believe | her past evil deeds. Did the memory of 
tremendous. We could dimly see near the Fotheringay never haunt her dreams? or the 
horizon the “ Pointe St. Gildas,” on the coast’ phantom of the “fairest face in Christen- 
of Morbihan, and they told us that on a very |dom” visit her waking hours? if not to wring 
clear day the Isle Noirmoutier was some- her heart with anguish, at least to make her 
times visible far away in the Atlantic. dread a day of retribution. If such moments 

We enjoyed very much the occasional} ever came to her, then verily would a draught 
breath of cool fresh air which came to us from some Lethean stream have priceless value 
over the waves, and were amused by the|in her eyes. But this is too serious a subject 
bathers, but the noise made by some dreadful! for such a letter as mine, and I will not 
creature who would practise the cor de| pursue it. 
chasse in one of the desirable residences; We easily found one little inn, where the 
above alluded to, combined with the all-per-|dear child got a nice long rest, Camille and 











One which I par- There is no adamant so hard, they say, asa || 
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his friend soon arrived, and we had a very | 
tolerable dinner, the donne bouche being, in | 
the opinion of our host, one of the famous 
lubines au court-bouillon. - 1 own IT preferred 
a dish of delicious fresh strawberries, a dainty 
much prized in this barren land. 

After dinner we took our departure, setting 
off much in the same order of march as we 
came, and so, accompanied by our attendant 
cavaliers, drove home by one of the loveliest 
moonlight nights I ever remember to have 
seen. A hearty English hand-shaking and a 
gay au revoir ended this pleasant day. 

As I entered the house the last of our 
party, a clapping of two small palms and 
a feeble “hurrah!” made me look round ; 
when, lo! and behold, in the moonlit garret 
window of one of the opposite houses I 
beheld a little brown face expanded in a 
broad grin of delight. Waving my hand to 
my faithful swain, who, doubtless, had watched 
for the return of his lady fair, I vanished 
from his admiring gaze. The whole street, 
with its quaint irregular houses and moonlit 
casements, looked so like a scene in a panto- 
mime, that I felt, as I disappeared in-doors 
like the harlequin of the piece jumping 
through a trap-door. 

Dora sends you many thanks, dearest 
Hetty, for the kind interest you take in our 
little girl. I say our advisedly, for I can 
scarcely fancy that she does not belong almost 
as much to me as to Dora. We really do 
hope that the little dear may derive some 
benefit from these baths. We certainly think 
that during the last week or ten days she 
moves with greater ease and seems a little 
stronger. 

She takes a tepid sea bath every second day, 
with from two to four “ litres” (a litre is about 
a quart bottle and nearly a half) of eaux meres 
mixed in it. This liquid is the residue of the 
salines, and is a kind of extremely concen- 
trated sea water. To the touch it is almost like 
oil, and tastes so very salt that one hardly 
recognises it as sea water. It is considered 
as a powerful stimulant, and said to have a 
very beneficial influence upon many different 
maladies, particularly those connected with 
the nervous system. It made our dear child 
very feverish and restless at night, especially 
after the first four or five baths ; indeed for a 
time she got so little sleep, that we began to 
be afraid of continuing its use, the more so as 
these sleepless nights were generally followed 
by attacks of faintness. We had then almost 
decided, despite the doctor’s remonstrance, to | 
put a stop to the treatment, when suddenly | 
the symptoms which had alarmed us visibly 


| abated, and so we let the doctor have his way. 


Speaking to him one day of the effects of the 


eaux mores, he told me that he has at present 
'in the establishment a patient—a young man 


to whom he gives with each bath of sea water, 
forty litres of eaux meres. I asked him what 
effect such a bath would have upon Gabrielle. 
“Probably throw her into violent convul- 
sions,” he answered. I suppose it must be in 
cases of paralysis of different kinds, or cata- 
leptic affections, that such quantities are de- 
sirable or even possible. 

I do believe, were the sweet little soul to re- 
cover here, that we would all make an annual 
pilgrimage of reconnaissance to this far away 
land. 

It is so difficult to get carriages at Croisic 
(indeed I may say almost impossible if they 
are not ordered at least one day before they 
are required) that we are very glad we thought 
of bringing with us Gabrielle’s invalid chair. 
At first we had some trouble in finding a per- 
son to draw it ; we asked for a man or boy, but 
that seemed impracticable ; all the men being 
out with their boats or otherwise employed ; 
all the boys either with their fathers, or too 
lazy to work. 

So we had to choose among several girls of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age who presented 
themselves, each one eager to be taken. We 
selected a stout, well made, and rather pretty- 
looking little woman, called Anna, whom the 
children, before knowing her name, had nick- 
named “ Sardinia,” she being one of the 
workers at the confiserte. I imagined the conji- 
serte must mean a place for making don-bons, 
and rather wondered at there being one in 
such an out-of-the-way corner as Croisic, but 
on inquiry I found that it was a large building 
on the road to the “ establishment,” where they 
pot and preserve sardines! hence the name 
of Sardinia, and a very unpleasant occupation 
this potting of sardines must be, to judge by 
the overpowering smell of hot oil and stale 
fish which assails one’s olfactory nerves, even 
at a considerable distance from the conjiserie 
Theyarenotover well paid either, the girls only 
receiving a few sous (from ten to fifteen, I 
think) for three days’ work. No doubt living 
is very cheap in this part of Brittany, but still 
it seems small remuneration for being shut up 
all the long bright summer day in that horrid 
place. They appear nevertheless to flourish 
upon it, and look well and happy. Our little 
Anna is fat, fair, and fresh as a daisy. Per- 
haps the oily atmosphere is really nourishing 
and wholesome for those lucky ones who are 
not made actually sick by it. 

Our little Bretonne is not only tolerably 
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good looking, but is a nice intelligent girl, 
and as Gabrielle goes often to the beach, Anna 
has got quite over her shyness (she never had 
much) and amuses the child by telling her 
about her young brothers and sisters. ‘There 
are nine of them, a most unpardonable num- 
ber of children fora French family. The eldest 
is a boy apprenticed to a carpenter, and 





evidently considered by his sisters as a very 
fine gentleman indeed. Anna is the second, | 
the third, a dark eyed gipsy-looking girl, is a) 
galette seller. These little pastry cakes are | 
entrusted to her by the baker, and for every | 
dozen she sells she receives a sou for herself. | 
This is a rather responsible position. I dare-| 
say she is many a time tempted to eat them, 
poor little soul. The rest of the children are 
too young to work as yet. The father is one 
of the guardians of a light-house called the 
“Phare du Four,” some miles from Croisic. 

What a strange wild lonely life these men 
must lead, even now, when there are always 
two of them togetheron the rock! and 
what must it have been formerly when there 
was but one? Imagine the man alone 
during the long winter nights in the midst of 
the raging sea, his only occupation to trim the 
beacon light and listen to the howling wind! 
How he must have dreaded falling asleep 
and being suddenly wakened by shrieks of 
anguish to find the lamp gone out and some 
lost ship striking upon therocks. No wonder 
the unfortunate wretch was often unable to 
resist the terrors of his solitary existence, and 
fell into a state of melancholy approaching 
madness. Now, however, the system is 
changed, and there are never less than two 
men left to guard the lighthouse, and they 
never remain more than about two months 
without being relieved, and going for a short 
time on shore. Their provisions are taken 
to them twice a week in summer and once 
in winter, wind and weather permitting ; 
but Anna told us that it often happened during 
the winter storms that a fortnight elapsed 
without their having any communication with 
the land ; during these times they subsist upon 
sea biscuit and a litde salt meat. 

The sardines are very plentiful just now, 
selling in the street for the merest trifle. 
Eaten an hour or two after they leave the 
water they make an excellent ‘“/riture,” 
greatly relished by the children. The other 
day Camille and Bob went out with the fish- 
ing boats ; they invited me to accompany them, 
but I declined, having heard that the smell 
of the bait generally used was something 
dreadful, and you know my horror of unsa- 
voury perfumes. Their account of the expe- 


dition, though interesting enough, was not of 
a nature to make me regret my decision. The 
sardines appear first about the month of May, 
but the regular fishing does not begin tillthey 
arrive in shoals, usually some time in June. 
Then the boatowners commence their prepa- 
rations for departure and collect their crew, 
which consists of the patron himself, two 
rowers, two or three fishermen and a cabin boy 
for each boat. Croisic possesses about eighty 
of these boats with their crews. The favour- 
able season fully come, there sets out from 
the harbour quite a fleet of these picturesque 
little barques, their white sails gaily glistening 
in the morning sun as they turn northward 
towards the Baie de la Turballe, where the 
sardines are generally very plentiful. When 
the weather is particularly calm they stand out 
to sea, often going as far as the islands of 
Hoedic and Houat. Bob’s great desire was 
to accompany the fishermen on one of these 
more distant excursions, but mamma would 
not hear of it, till good natured Camille (who 
has already been out with the boats to the 
Turballe and seen all that was worth seeing) 


offered to be of the party rather than let Bob |7 


be disappointed, and so gained mamma’s 
consent to the expedition and Bob’s eternal 
gratitude. 

As the latter personage is by no means 
celebrated for his patience, he was in a fever 
till he got Camille to go to the Ptre Kernaden, 
and ask if he would take them out in his 
boat. The old fisherman agreed willingly to 
the proposal, but could not fix a day till he 
saw how the weather turned, there being some 
threatening clouds in the sky. He however 
promised Bob he should go the first safe day, 
and if possible that he would let them know 
the night before. Bob fidgetted us dreadfully 
for two days, declaring that the old fisherman 
must be crazy not to see that the sea was 
as smooth as a lake, when fortunately on 
Wednesday evening the old man arrived to 
announce that if the weather kept steady, the 
boats were going next day to the islands. 
And somewhere about five in the morning, I, 
in a hazy state between sleeping and waking, 
heard them take their departure. 

We passed a very quiet day ; all the morning 
we were in the garden till forced indoors by 
the heat, in the afternoon we went to the 
beach, where it is always a little cooler, going 
home again about seven o’clock, just as our 
voyageurs had completed a very necessary 
change of dress after their excursion. They 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves so much 
that I expressed to Bob a half regret at not 
having accompanied them. “Oh, no, my 
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dear girl,” he answered in his patronizing way, | Over, and the well-laden little craft turns 


* You never could have stood it.” 

“Why not?” ITasked. “If you stood it, 
why should not I? Do you suppose I would 
have been sea sick ?” 

“Well, no,” he said; “I was not thinking 
exactly of the sea, but of the smell of the 
bait.” Bob knows my weak point, he had 
touched the fault in my armour. 

“ Was it very bad?” I asked, with a groan. 

“T believe you, my boy, it was, a few,” he 
said. ‘ Why, you would have died of it, or 
at least have fainted, or done something un- 
pleasant.” As this seemed to be really quite 
true, I suppose it was as well I remained at 
home. After dinner they gave us an account 
of their day’s amusement. They had a 
beautiful sail to the islands, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. When they got almost close to 
the Isle Houdat the patron enjoined 
silence, and the fishermen drew forth their 
nets. These nets are generally from fifty to 
sixty feet long, and six or seven feet wide. 
They are thrown breadthways into the sea 
from the boat’s stern, the rope which runs 
along the upper edge being strung with corks, 
the lower with lead, so as to make the net 
remain upright in the water. The bait is then 
thrown out right and left. 

The proper bait for the sardine is composed 
of cod’s eggs dried, and then mixed with sea 
water. But as this rogwe (as it is called), is 
chiefly made in Denmark, and is very ex- 
pensive, a substitute is generally used, made 
by the fishermen themselves, of fish spawn 
pounded into a kind of paste, with shrimps or 
sardine’s heads. As these latter ingredients 
are never used for this purpose till they are in 
a state of putrefaction you may imagine that, 
Bob’s account of the smell was not much 
exaggerated. Its use is considered by many 
to injure the flavour of the sardine, which I 
must say seems very probable. While| 
throwing out the bait, the boat is rowed very | 
slowly, and in perfect silence, so as not to| 
frighten the fish, who, attracted by the| 
savoury odour of the repast provided for'| 
them, arrive in such quantities that the water | 
all round the boat glitters like a vast sheet of| 
liquid silver. 

Then suddenly the patron, who never quits | 
the helm, turns the boat’s head, while the | 
fishermen by a dexterous movement fold the | 


net round their prey, draw it up, and empty retired to my writing table. 
began again, “ Bertha!” 


its contents into the boat without touching | 
the fish. ‘This is an essential precaution, as| 


the sardine will not keep if handled. The 


homewards. 

While still far from land, the boats are 
| generally overtaken by the bargemen of the 
| Loire, who, having watched them from a dis- 
| tance, follow them to purchase the sardines 
for the Nantes market. Their bargain struck, 
‘and the fish transfered to their purchasers, 
| the Croisic boats continue their way, and as 


|soon as they reach the harbour, dispose of 


the principal part of what remains of their 
freight to the confiseurs waiting their arrival 


ion the quay, who immediately pile the 


fish into large baskets, cover them with salt, 
and carry them off for potting, while the 
marchandes de poisson of the town seize upon 
any that are left and sell them in the streets. 

tot; August.—I was interrupted yesterday 
by an incident which made me laugh so 
heartily that I cannot resist the temptation of 
recounting it to you. 

I was writing after luncheon somewhere 
about two o’clock, when Bob suddenly burst 
into my room without permission, either 
asked or obtained. This is wholly against 
orders, my premises being forbidden ground 
from luncheon time till three o’clock, the 
only way in which I can manage to keep 
an hour or two for myself. I began a 
vigorous remonstrance without lifting my 
head, when suddenly he staggered, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, sank into a seat. 
Though pretty well accustomed to his pranks 
I was almost frightened, and springing up, 
ran towards him. 

“ Bob, dear,” I cried, “‘ what is the matter ?” 
Dropping his head upon a little table near 
him, he gave a groan, but did not answer. 
There was, however, something rather thea- 
trical in the groan which, combined with a 
peculiar movement in the shoulders, made me 
think the case was not a grave one. I there- 
fore gave him a good shaking, and reproached 
him for frightening me, when I believed he 
was only laughing. 

“ Help me to the sofa, Bertha,” he gasped, 
so I hauled him along, and he sat down, 
placing his hand to his chest as if in pain. 

“Well, Bob,” I said, “perhaps when you 
have quite finished making a donkey of your- 
self you will let me know what you mean by 
this absurd comedy ?” 

A new contortion being the only reply I 
Presently he 


“Well?” 
“T’ll tell you if you will come here and 


net is then thrown out again, and the same} hold me.” 


proceeding repeated till the day’s work is 


| “ Don’t be ridiculous,” I said, “I believe 
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you are doing it all on purpose, and that there 
is nothing to tell.” 

“Is’nt there just,” he answered. “Then 
look here,” and he pulled a huge official- 
looking document out of his pocket, “ what 
do you say to that, eh ?” 

My dignity was not proof against this 
temptation, and I went to look at it. The 
address was all right—“ Robert Elphinstone, 
Esq., Rue de 1’Eglise.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Wait a bit, I’ll show you, but,” he con- 
tinued, “ you must first know that I have just 
come in. As there was nothing particular 
going on I thought I would take my rod and 
so there have I been passing another whole 
morning trying to get one of those /ubines— 
of course caught nothing—I began to believe 
that the brute does not exist except in the 
popular imagination—that, however, has 
nothing to do with this affair. Well, I was 
coming along the street, when I saw a servant 
or porter turn two or three times, and stare 
at me. Then he came forward and asked me 
if I were not Mr. Elphinstone. ‘I am that 
distinguished party,’ I replied; the man 
then begged me to excuse his going to the 
house, as he was in an awful hurry, and gave 
me this letter.” 

Bob, who had had several fits of aggravating 
giggling during this recital, here broke down 
entirely and was unable to proceed. The 
more impatient I got the more he laughed. 
He reminded me of that play of Moliére’s, 
the “Fourberies de Scapin,” that we saw 
long ago at the “ Francais” in Paris. Do 
you remember Madeleine or Augustine 
Brolier, and how she laughed while trying to 
recount the tricks played upon the unfortu- 
nate Scapin, till the whole theatre was in 
perfect convulsions of laughter. Well, Bob 
went on much in the same fashion, striking 
his breast and stamping his feet, in his vain 
attempts to articulate intelligibly ; all I could 
make out was that it was a poem, and that 
the title was, “Sighs from a sympathetic 
soul.” At last he gave up struggling to speak, 
and let me take the flower embossed paper, 
from which I commenced to read aloud. 

But I behaved no better then Bob, for I 
had scarcely finished the first line, when I also 
began to laugh so immoderately (Bob joining 
in) that mamma and Dore came from the 
opposite room to see what we were doing. 

“Why children,” asked mamma, “what 
are you about ?” 

Making a violent effort we managed be- 
tween us to explain the cause of our merriment, 
and gave mamma the verses to read. Perhaps 





as one gets on in life, one’s sense of the 
ludicrous gets blunted somewhat, or it may be 
that mamma has more control over her visi- 
ble muscles, than ze others, but from whatever 
cause it arose it is certain that mamma went 
through the ordeal very creditably, though not 
without some trouble, and many interruptions. 
I have kept the precious document for your 
perusal ; in the meantime, however, I will give 
you a specimen of thestyle. The verses, which 
were from our /riend of the alpenstock, began 
as follows :— 
“ SIGHS FROM A SYMPATHETIC SOUL. 
‘¢In foaming billows, fierce and strong, 
Th’ Atlantic rolled its waves along 
The wild and rocky shore; 
(“The sea was as quiet as a sleeping cat,” 
from Bob, sotto voce). 
“ Upon those rocks a maiden stood, 
Gazing afar in thoughtful mood, 
Heedless of ocean’s roar, 
The fire of genius in her eye, (Deep groans.) 
She turns her glance from earth to sky, 
While kindlirg fancies throng, 
Of happy past, and future care, 
And sighing thus, the maiden fair (07, of, oh /) 
Poured forth her soul in song.”’ 

Then she proceeds during twenty-five verses 
to tell how, while pouring forth her said soul, 
the tide surrounded her, and how she was 
saved from a watery grave by the heroic 
courage, &c., &c., embellishing our very com- 
mon-place adventure to an unrecognisable 
extent, introducing “a dark eyed youth of 
noble mien,” and “a maiden fair! pale as 
the tomb, &c., &c., and ending with this won- 
derful Tennysonian stanza. 

“ O life ! O death ! how strange it seems ! 
The vision shown me in my dreams, 
He came to me that day! 

He saved me froma frightful death 
Ne’er will I cease while I have breath 
For mine and his to pray.” 

At the termination of this outrageous rhap- 
sody, we were all seized with a fresh attack of 
laughing. You know it does not take much 
to set ws off, but even mamma gave in, and 
let the tears gently run down her cheeks. 
She made several efforts to rebuke Bob for 
abusing the poor woman, but they were, a dead 
failure. “ Nevertheless, my dear,” said mamma, 
at last, “I assure you that exaggerated grati- 
tude is not a general fault in this world, as you 
will find when you get older.” 

“Oh! botheration take her gratitude,” 
said disrespectful Bob, “making us all ridic- 
ulous like that, for ‘you may be sure we are 
not the only recipients of her delectable 
soupirs—I have no doubt half the people 
in Croisic are laughing at us at this moment— 
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we had better have left her to the fishes of the 
Atlantic, eh, Bertha ?” 

“Oh! my dear Robert,” began mamma, 
but Bob vanished with a grimace. The 
verses were signed “ Aspasia S——.” 

I suppose the poetic soul of Aspasia re- 
volted from writing in full the horrid patro- 
nymic of Stubbs, that being the name her 
cruel parents entailed upon her. 

I forgot to tell you that she and her sisters 


seizing what was thrown to her, or who let it 
drop afterwards, was fallen upon by all the 
other women, who amid screams and shouts 
of laughter, inflicted upon her summary jus- 
tice for her awkwardness. 

These games are supposed to be symbolical, 
and to date from before the introduction of 
Christianity into this country. Some _his- 
|torians say that the Isle de Batz, which 
|includes ail the land where is now Croisic, 





| e e 
called here the other day, and the cards of| Batz, Pouliguen, and several smaller villages, 


the “ Demoiselles Stubbs” were given to us 
when we returned from our walk, for we were 
fortunately out when they came, and so 
escaped that infliction—will we be obliged to 
return the visit ? 
are, to be sure ! 

Next Monday the 15th, m-aout as they 
call it here—is the Assumption of the Virgin, 
one of the great fétes of the Roman Catholic 
church. So there will be great doings, I sup- 
pose, in the way of rejoicings. They talk of a 
regatta in the morning, and a religious pro- 
cession in the afternoon. Formerly the day 
ended with illuminations and fireworks, in 
honour of the /e¢é of Napoleon which fell on 
the same day, but with the fall of his dynasty 
these latter have been discontinued. 
was a very curious custom here in old times, 
indeed I believe it was only put an end to at 
the revolution. On the 14th of August, the 


What a bore some people | 


There | 


| was originally inhabited by a race of Samnite 
| women, dedicated to the worship of Bacchus. 
| No man was allowed to look upon them, and 
| they retired to this solitary spot, in order to 
;give themselves up wholly to the horrible 
| practices of their cruel religion. Once a year 
|they were bound to pull down the roof of 
| their temple, and to restore it the same day. 
If one of these unhappy women let fall any 
| of the implements or articles being used in 
the construction of the edifice, and so lost a 
moment of the time so precious to them all, 
|she was instantly seized by her inhuman com- 
|panions, and torn limb from limb, the muti- 
| lated remains being then carried in triumph 
round the temple. 

There certainly seems a considerable ana- 
logy between the barbarous customs of the 


| olden time, and the modern dances or games, 
| which took place at stated periods beside the 


mi-aout, all the young girls of the country |ancient monolith, and which have only been 


collected round a great Druidical stone called 


the Pierre longue, which still stands near the | years. 


Chemin des. moulins, a cross road leading from 
Croisic to the plage des dames. 
they then begin to dance round the stone, 
first slowly and with a solemn cadence, then 
becoming more and more animated, they 
went round and round, faster and faster, 
exciting themselves with cries and shouts, till 
the dance finally became a kind of wild chase 
without step or measure. If any one of the 
dancers, amid this hurry and confusion, touched 
the sacred stone, she was immediately driven 
forth, covered with the mocking ridicule of 
all her companions. 

These people had another and still stranger 
custom. The day of the Quasimodo, which 
is, I think, the first Sunday after Easter, the 
women of the Isle de Batz met beside this 
same terre longue, and ranged themselves in 
a circle round its base. With them they 
brought all the articles of broken pottery or 
porcelain they had been able to collect 
during the year, and which, as soon as they 
had taken their places, they tossed one to 
another, catching them in their hands as they 
stood. Any luckless creature, who failed in 








abandoned within the last seventy or eighty 
Even yet the style of their dances, 
with their brusque movements and violent 


Joining hands | gestures, resembles more some wild witch 


dance than the ordinary capering and jump- 
ing of a lot of laughter-loving peasants 
making holiday. 

Whether or not this tradition of the Sam- 
nites be true, it is certain that ata later period 
the whole country was overrun by a band of 
Saxon pirates. The pirates were converted 
to Christianity by the Bishop of Nantes, and 
baptised by him on Easter Sunday, in the 
year 557. The chapel of the crucifixion, 
which though no longer in use, still stands a 
little to the east of Croisic, is supposed to 
have been built on the spot, where the cap- 
ture took place and in commemoration of the 
event. There are many interpretations of 
the name of Croisic, the one which seems to 
me the most natural is, that the word Croisic, 
which in the language of the country means 
a small cross—was given on this occasion as 
a name to the consecrated spot, and the 
neighbouring village. This appears the more 
probable, as a small cross forms part of the 
arms of the town, which certainly was placed 
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there in memory of the conversion of its in- 
habitants to Christianity. 

The air is really deliciously pure and re- 
freshing in this out-of-the-way place. I 
suppose it must rain sometimes even in 
summer, but it certainly never has done so 
since we have been here. The sky is always 
blue and the sun dazzlingly bright, almost too 
much so, indeed, for the reflection from the 
sea, the salt, and the sand is occasionally quite 
painful, and makes me go blinking about like 
an old owl. Were it not for the shade of the 
broad leaved fig trees in our garden and the 
cool sea breeze on the shore, we would be well 
nigh annihilated by the heat. But it is very 
pleasant to be able to live out of doors as we 
do here, without the perpetual fear of being 
put to route by an unexpected—or rather I 
should say a too surely expected deluge of 
rain, the great drawback to living in our 
blessed old Scotland. 

But we pay the penalty of our fine dry 
climate in the scarcity of water it produces. 
No long delicious draughts from pure cold 
sparkling springs to be had here, a horrid 
tepid, tasteless, dead looking liquid alone sup- 
plies their place, which only absolute thirst 
induces one to swallow. Alas! one seldom 
appreciates one’s privileges till one has lost 
them. 

There are no springs in the country and 
the water of the wells is almost always unfit 
for drinking, being more or less brackish from 
the close proximity of the sea ; and even these 
are rare and with a few exceptions, one of 
which is fortunately, in our garden at a con- 
siderable distance from the villages. In the 
Dune between Croisic and Batz several wells 
have been sunk, where, as in Eastern countries, 
the women and girls go to draw water and to 
gossip of their own and their neighbours’ 
affairs. They are rather a handsome, well- 
made race, especially the women of Batz, 
and with their bare feet, scanty garments and 





erect carriage, form rather a picturesque fea- 
ture in the landscape as they come and go 
from the wells: their gracefully-shaped red 
earthenware pitchers carried on their heads. 

The drinking water is simply the rain which 
has fallen during the winter and spring 
months, and which has been collected and 
preserved in the citernes or under-ground reser- 
voirs. The céternes are constructed more or less 
elaborately ; those belonging to the “ establish- 
ment” or to private individuals are the best, 
being sunk deeply in the earth, and the walls 
and bottom lined with a sort of cement which 
becomes as hardas the stone itcovers ; theyare 
also carefully closed against air and light. Each 
reservoir has two compartments, the one deeper 
than the other. In thef first the water is col- 
lected, then filtered from it into the second 
through a thick layer of coal dust, which clari- 
fies it and makes it drinkable; though as the 
reservoirs are only opened at particular times, 
—once or at most twice in the day,—the water 
kept in the house gets quite warm ; and as ice is 
here perfectly unattainable, there is no means 
of cooling it. It is, however, a great luxury 
to get such good water as this, as we found 
out when we left the “establishment” and tried 
the ordinary beverage of the town water car- 
riers. It is perfectly detestable, and as for 
making tea with it that was simply impossible. 
What effect it produced upon the leaves I 
have no idea, but the result of the infusion 
was a kind of thick, opaque liquid with the 
most horrible taste you can imagine. We 
contemplated it in utter despair. What were 
we todo? To drink it was utterly impossi- 
ble, to go without our tea during a month or 
six weeks equally so. From this direful 
situation we have been delivered by the 
kindness of the proprietor of the “ establish- 
ment,” who allowed us to get water from his 
private reservoir in the town, for which good 
action he has our eternal gratitude. 

CECIL LORIMER. 
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BY AN UNKNOWN HAND. 


A MOMENT is a seed which will spring up| 
either for food or ‘poison ; aj thing done in 
a moment, if not repented of before you die, 


may make you miserable for ever. In a/ 
moment Judas sold his Master for thirty, 
pieces of silver, but that moment ruined | 
himself. It took perhaps but one moment | 
to say, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” but that | 


moment will live on in its consequences for | 


ever and ever. It takes but a moment to 
admit a bad feeling into the heart, but when 
once admitted who can say what will be the 
results? It is like a tuft of thistle-down float- 
ing in the air and lodging in a field, scatter- 
ing its seeds all around; this one tuft pro- 
duces a thousand others, and this thousand 
another, until the whole field is covered with 
thistles. 
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feeling of humility and penitence. 
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The best remedy for an evil temper is a|and bring in the whole of mankind. As a 
useful help to this important exercise, cultivate 
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Every kind of pride may be said to con-|a spirit of expansive love. 


centrate in pride of mind. 


The power of intercessory prayer is very | for kings, &c. 
Our| prominent in Ezra and Nehemiah. See es- 
pecially 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. 


great in behalf of our fellow-men. 
sphere is limited, and man is a narrow crea- | 
ture, but strong and long is the arm of prayer. | 
There is not a height in heaven but it can| 
reach it, and bring down the whole harvest of | 
blessing. 

There is no direct promise for intercessory | 
prayer. ‘True; but we are told that what- | 
soever we ask according to God’s will, | 
He will grant. Therefore there is the greatest | 
encouragement. It would certainly be incon-| 
sistent to suppose that our prayers could con- | 
vert a man, for it cost more to redeem his 
soul, so that we must let that alone for ever. | 
Nevertheless there is much to encourage. | 
Look at the miracles of Jesus when on earth | 
in healing the sick, are they not nearly all in| 
answer to the prayers of their friends ; and is| 
the Saviour changed now He isin glory ? God | 
accepted the intercession of Job for his three 
friends (Job. xlii. 8). 

In intercessory prayer sometimes we should 


be minute, sometimes take up a large field, | 


|as Christians than this,—“ For this is good, 


It is a duty laid down in Scripture to pray 
See Jer. xxix. 7. It appears 


Four things are to be prayed for,—peace, 
quietness, godliness, and honesty. Quietness 
is the crown of peace. The great end of all 
moral government is quietness. Whence the 
hush and stillness which pervades heaven ? 
whence the quietness? Because heaven is 
all peace, and out of the perfect peace of 
heaven grows its quietness. The creation 
was all harmony, but when sin came, peace 
fled, and with it fled quietness. Jesus came 
to restore our peace. Godliness relates to 
God ; honesty to man. 

Prayer is necessary at the present time, both 
social and private. Avoid the excitements 
of party-spirit, but pray for men of God to 
govern national affairs. Pray for a blessing 
on them, that they may be influenced to act 
rightly. I need give you no other argument 


and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour.” 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


VIIIL—OUT OF THE WORLD. 


WHEN the Lord Jesus in His prayer for His 
disciples (John xvii. 15) said, “I pray not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world,” what did He mean? 

Evidently He referred to their removal 
from this world by death. If they were to 
die, they would at once be set free and for 
ever from the evil of the present world. 

And to die would be to enter the presence 
of the glorified Redeemer. For He was 
about to leave this world, and to enter into 
His glory; and it was His desire and His 
expressed resolve that His people should be 
with Him in that glory. If, therefore, they 
were taken out of the world, they would be 
for ever with the Lord. 

_ Yet though Jesus had willed for His dis- 
ciples this fellowship of glory, He did not 
design that they should enter into its im- 
mediate enjoyment. He wished them to 
remain longer in this world, notwithstanding 
its evil. He wished it, though Himself about 
to be absent fromthem. The Good Shepherd 


would soon be taken from His flock, and that 
flock, as He so well knew, was surrounded by 
fierce and numerous foes, yet He would not 
remove them at once from roaring lions or 
ravening _wolves ;—“I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world.” 

How often the Lord’s people have desired 
todie! Jonah in his sorrow over the withered 
gourd, Elijah under the discouragement of his 
apparently fruitless mission, and Paul, from 
better motives, agree in their desire to be 
taken out of this world. 

And I am struck by the frequency with 
which young disciples of Christ now express 
a similar desire. It comes, I believe, from 
their first realized contact with the evil of this 
world. They shrink from the evil in their own 
hearts, from the evil in the sorrows, temp- 
tations, and crosses which befall them, and 
from the evil of the vice and wretchedness 
which they mark around them. “Oh that 
they had wings like a dove, that they might 
fly away and be at rest!” So, as they often 
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tell me, they long for an early death, “To 
depart and be with Christ,” they can assert, 
as well as an apostle, “is far better.” 

Far better! Of course it is. Far better to 
soar to the realms of bliss, to stand before the 
throne, to wear the victor’s robe, to serve God 
with the loving activity of a zeal which can 
know no fatigue, to experience the aoliness 
and joy of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, to follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth. Far better! 

Yet Jesus, loving His peoplewith an in- 
tensity which can only be.gauged by a stand- 
ard which yet we know not how to apply— 
“ As the Father hath loved Me, even so have 
I loved you”—did not desire their im- 
mediate translation to heaven. He preferred 
their remaining here, exposed day by day, and 
year by year, to evil, though graciously kept 
from its power. ‘They were not to be taken 
out of the world, not to die early, but to live; 
and to live no life of ease and luxury and 
honour, but one of disappointment, suftfer- 
ing, and shame. 

If then you, my dear friend, have longed for 
an early death, learn to repress that longing. 
It is not, as you see, quite in accordance with 
the spirit of your Saviour’s prayer. He thinks 
it better for you not to be taken out of the 
world. 

But why? 

I am glad you have asked this question, for 
it is one which I wish to answer. A_profit- 


able half-hour may be spent in its considera- 


tion. 

What a pretty sight is that of a little child, 
full of winning ways, simple and confiding in 
its trustfulness, tenderly susceptible, innocent 
of evil, graceful and loving! Yet, charmed as 
we are by its zaiveté, we should not wish the 
world to be peopled with children only. We 
should not desire that all our friends should 
be infantile in their knowledge and expe- 
rience. We seek on the part of our intimate 
associates not only affection and sincerity, 
but also a wise acquaintance with men and 
things, so that their mature judgment may aid 
our own decisions, and their disciplined minds 
render their conversation with us intelligent 
and improving. Now the Christian begins 
his spiritual life as a child, for this is the 
condition on which alone he enters the 
“kingdom.” But he is not to remain a child; 
he is to grow into a spiritual man. The 
apostle reproached some of his friends with 
remaining too long in a childish state. He 
urged them to go on to perfection. 

But to effect this result requires time. The 
spiritual growth has its gradations the same 


as the natural growth. Food, air, exercise, 
discipline, are as needful in the one case as in 
the other. If, therefore, the Christian were 
taken out of the world, how could he gain the 
ripe experience of spiritual manhood? And 
the heavenly world would contain only babes 
in grace, with imperfect spiritual conceptions, 
and with only a superficial knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. What a loss it would 
have been to the whole Church of Christ, as 
well as to themselves, if Christ’s disciples had 
been taken with Him to glory! What dif- 
ferent persons those timid, unspiritual men 
became through being left in the world, we 
see from contrasting their epistles with their 
earlier intercourse with Jesus. 

Your own experience, short as it is, will 
confirm the truth of this. You have had 
some trials and difficulties since you first gave 
yourself to Christ. These have shown you 
your own weakness, have led you to the 
throne of grace, and drawn out a spirit of 
|earnest supplication, and have given you 
reasons for glorifying God on account of the 
grace which He has sent into your soul. It 
has been good for you to be afflicted. You 
| are wiser than you could otherwise have been. 








Your spiritual growth has been helped. And 
so through life it will continue to be. You 


will go from strength to strength, till you 
appear in Zion before God. Every rough 
gale which blows over you will make you 
strike a deeper root into the ground of your 
faith, and enable you to send out more 
vigorous branches, as a tree of righteousness. 

To have taken you out of the world before 
this would have been to deprive you of the 
rich lessons which you have already learned ; 
lessons of your spiritual need, and lessons of 
a Father’s tenderness, of a Redeemer’s sym- 
pathy and intercession, and of a Spirit’s 
gracious teaching and consolation. Few as 
the lessons have been as yet, they have been 
well worth staying in the world to learn. 

But it is possible to be taken out of the 
world otherwise than by death. An improper 
separation from it, even while living in it, 
would be equivalent to this. This is what 
the apostle intimates when he discounte- 
nances the idea that we ought to hold no 
intercourse with those who are strangers to 
Christ, for then he adds, “ We must needs 
go out of the world ;” and his words have 
a tone of sarcasm in them, as if such a thing 
as wishing to go out of the world were absurd 
and improper for a Christian. 

Yet some good people have wished this, 
and have tried to effect the departure. You 





may have wished it too. If you have not 
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longed for death, you have longed to be out | the world, to be holy, to show in a distinctive 
of the world. You would gladly make your | manner that you are treading in the footsteps 
escape from its stormy wind and tempest.) of Him who was crowned with thorns. But 
You would like to steer your little bark into | at present you dress very much as those 
some haven of unruffled peace. }around you do, who care nothing for your 
If this could be done, you imagine it would | Lord ; you lead an unmeaning sort of life, 
be good for you. You could then rise, you | marked only by petty annoyances, the recep- 
believe, to a higher spiritual life. You could | tion of uninteresting guests, or the going to 
then climb to the very top of Tabor and be | humdrum parties, and by the absence of a 
alone with Jesus. If only Peter and John /high spiritual aspect. You want to stand 
had left you one of their “ tabernacles” there, | aloof from all this, to make it plain that you 
how gladly would you inhabit it! what a| belong to a higher calling, and to be able to 
blessed going out of the world that would look down with a calm superiority on those 
be! | poor creatures who seem incapable of any 
Well, let us examine its details. I suppose} high aspirations. And so you want to be 
you a daughter at home. You are careful | “ out of the world.” 
and troubled by the petty cares of daily life;/ Probably you will enter thoroughly into 
you find it difficult to keep your mind in per-/ the spirit of the following extract from the 
fect peace, while your brothers tease, your | letter of a French girl who was never really 
sisters are cross, and yourmotheris perpetually happy, but was “feeling after Christ, if 
misunderstanding you. Ohtobefreefrom these | haply she might find Him.” Eugénie de 
worries !—to be ablejto lift your thought to | Guérin writes :— ; 
Christ and the things which belong to your! ‘‘ The time I spend here is one of rest ; 
peace, without the distraction of these small} God grant that I may turn it to profit, and 
secularities! An undevout person can shell | gather for heaven while I have not to trouble 
peas for dinner, or mend stockings, or settle| myself about earth. It will certainly be my 
butchers’ bills, or interfere when the big | own fault if I be not enriched, if I did not 
brother domineers over the little one ; these | come away the holier for this jubilee. In- 
are beneath the notice of one who, like you, | structions, prayers, humiliations, rain down 
longs to be wholly devoted to Christ, and to} constantly, and from all sides, upon my soul. 
sit at His feet in the sweet enjoyment of that! What happiness if this could always last, if 
peace which passeth all understanding. once having entered a church one need never 
Or it may be you are a young man whose | leave it again! Willingly could I settle myself 
duty it is to go every day to some dull office,| in a niche beside the statues that surround 
or some prosaic shop. Every day is alike ;| the grand choir. It is really a great delight 
the same wearying accounts and routine | to pray in these great houses of God, where 
correspondence, the same throng of silly, tor-| it seems that devotion grows greater. Here 
menting, conceited customers, trying your’ everything disposes to religious thought,—the 
temper and making you feel that life must be sight of the walls, the pavement, the pious 
meant for something nobler than measuring | worshippers ; in short, my dear, one feels as 
yarcs of silk, or tying up multitudinous parcels. though one’s soul were at home here, and 
You want a religious life, and when you catch | breathed her native air, which is not that of 
a glimpse of the Mount of Transfiguration | the world, whatever may be said. The latter, 
you sigh, and exclaim, “Oh, how good it | at least, does not give it life.” Was not this 
would be to be there!” a consciousness of being out of the world ? 
And now your time for private prayer is) | This is what youlong for. You do not like 
sadly limited. Your occupation engrosses | “lying among the pots,” (Psa. Ixvil. 13); 
you so much that your closet hours are un- you want to soar into the sunshine, and to re- 
avoidably abridged. You would like to have! flect its radiance from your gold and silver 
more leisure for hearing God’s word, for | wings. 
meditation and prayer. If you could only; But would this isolation from the world 
be out of the world in some way which gave | secure your increased holiness ? 
you abundance of time for the pursuit of} Let me transport you in fancy to the island 
personal holiness, which allowed you hours}of Juan Fernandez. You remember that 
instead of minutes for your private devotion, | Alexander Selkirk lived a lonely life there 
how rejoiced you would feel ! | for several years. You will perhaps not be 
Besides, your present life seems to you to/ quite alone there now, for about eight persons 
furnish no great occasions for manifesting a| have chosen to go out of the world by taking 
spirit of self-sacrifice. You want to forsake | up their abode there; but as the island is 
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about eighteen miles long by six miles wide, 
you will find sufficient solitude. It is also 
about three hundred and sixty miles distant 
from the coast, so you will be free from in- 
truders upon your seclusion. You can take 
up your abode in one of its wooded valleys, 
and your companions will be some wild goats 
browsing on the rocky heights near you, and 
the seals that you will find basking in the 
sun on the sea-shore. 

Now let us see howit would fare with your 
religious life. Walking in those quiet, lonely 
valleys, and holding converse with your own 
thoughts, you would certainly find that you 
could carry on your meditation for many hours 
without interruption. Your thoughts could 
be constantly fixed on things divine. You 
mightread through entire epistles atlone sitting. 
You could spend whole days in prayer. You 
would have no occasion to say with Julia 
Elliott,— 


‘* Soon, too soon, the sweet repose 
Of this day of God will cease ; 
Soon this glimpse of heaven will close, 
Vanish soon the hours of peace ; 
Soon return the toil, the strife, 
All the weariness of life ;” 


for it would be always a season of “sweet 
repose,” the “ glimpses of heaven” would be 
ever flashing around you, there would be no 
“toil,” or “strife,” or “ weariness ;” you 
would be “ out of the world.” 

How free you would be from temptation! 
You could not be tempted to steal where all 
was yourown. You could not be provoked 
into an unseemly manifestation of temper 
where there was nobody to quarrel with. 
You could not waste time in dress where 
there were neither mirrors nor critics. You 
could not repine or murmur at the drudgery 
of earning your livelihood, where a little 
water from the spring, and some wild fruit, or 
a fish caught in the prolific waters would 
supply your simple wants. You could not be 
tempted to neglect relative duties where there 
were no relatives. Your conduct as a child, 
as a brother, as a friend, would be without 
reproach. Your face would never wear a 
haughty frown, and no one could say that you 
did not “ order yourself lowly and reverently,” 
for there would beno “ betters ” to exact the 
homage. 

But is this your,notion’ of a true and full 
Christian life? It isnot mine. At best it is 
negative. You would be good because you 
you could not easily be bad. You would be 
able to claim for yourself the possession of 
the highest grace, because there would be no 


Believe me, the saintship would be an‘unreal 
one; the holiness would be false. Your 
mind would brood upon itself till you had 
wrought up your imagination to a high pitch 
of fanaticism. You might see visions and 
dream dreams, but your piety would be un- 
practical and useless. 

This way of being taken out of the world 
would, therefore, be just as disadvantageous 
for you as if you had left the world by death; 
and if Jesus prays that as a rule His disciples 
should not die as soon as they believe in Him, 
Iam sure He prays that they should not lead 
a hermit’s life, for it is plain that both ideas 
are included in the phrase “ out of the world.” 

But suppose that instead of leading this 
life of solitary holiness you were to persuade 
a dozen of your companions, like-minded with 
yourself, to join you in inhabiting the desert 
island ; would not this be an improvement? 
You would still practically leave the world 
behind, and at the same time have the benefit 
of Christian converse. All speaking the same 
spiritual language, all seeking high attainments 
in the divine life, each aiding the other in 
running the Christian race, how beautiful 
would be the realization of your oneness in 
Christ Jesus, and of your mutual concord ! 
Together you would join in prayer and praise ; 
together you would read the sacred page and 
commune over its teachings ; together you 
would surround the table of your Lord. You 
would speak often one to another, and surely 
a book of remembrance would be written 
for you that thus feared the Lord, and thought 
upon His name. 

But at once the question rises, How far 
would it be right to sunder the social ties 
which now bind you? A dozen young people 
would not easily be found who had no home 








ties and no home duties. They must have 
parents or brothers and sisters, or some who 
are dependent either on their help or their | 
example. How can they do their duty in 
that state of life to which God has called 
them, if they go out of the world ? 

But passing by this difficulty—which seems 
to me an insuperable one,—I proceed to ask 
how far it is reasonable to expect that the 
prospect of “a little heaven below ” would be 
realized by you and your friends in your 
desert retreat ? 

You must take poor imperfect human nature | 
with you. You would not be angels even 
though you might be trying to lead an angelic 
life. The artificial sanctity which you had 
created for yourselves would be unequal to 
the strain which every day must put upon it. 














circumstances to furnish a test of its reality. 


Knowing what I do of the workings of mind 
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and heart under various circumstances, I am 
quite sure that pride, envy, jealousy, and in- 
trigue would soon begin to poison the current 
of your life as a community ; and dissensions, 
heart-burnings, and unseemly strifes, would 
break you up into little cliques. The very 
silence and solitude of your desert island 
would intensify these evils. Things would 
have an importance which they could not 
possess “ in the world,” simply because there 
would not be the thousand and one distrac- 
tions of our ordinary life to divert your atten- 
tion from them. You would brood over 
small vexations till they grew into intolerable 
burdens, just because you had nothing else to 
think about ; and so your mind would become 
morbid and visionary, and your piety would 
change into something irregular and unscrip- 
tural. Believe me that you would be nearer 
heaven ina cellar in St. Giles than in that 
model community on the desert isle. 

So that if you have no social obligations to 
keep you “in the world,” it would not be for 
your spiritual welfare to leave it, even in the 
company of the most pious and self-denying 
of Christ’s disciples. And therefore says 
your wise and gracious Redeemer concerning 
you, “I pray not that Thou shouldest take 
them out of the world.” 

And now having shown you the dis- 
advantage of being taken out of the world, 
let me show you the advantage of being kept 
in it for a time. 

First, then, religion fits us in an admirable 
manner for the right living of our earthly life. 
It will make family and social life fuller and 
brighter. It will put a new and ennobling 
spirit into the commonest motives and feelings. 
It will make you more thorough in your 
daily work. ““ Quit you like men, be strong,” 
is the injunction of the gospel, and only the 
gospel can raise you to the full stature of this 
manhood. People talk of the “battle of 
life ;” it is only a “good soldier of Jesus 
Christ” who can fight that battle with 
success. 

We want to show the world that religion 
really does all this. It is for the glory of 
Christ that it should be shown that His pre- 
cepts not only train us for immortality, but 
qualify us for living more profitably here. 

It is also for the good of the world. Those 
who are not believers in Jesus are disposed 
to regard faith in Him as a vague, senti- 
mental kind of thing, which has nothing 
whatever to do with our present earthly life. 
Of course, if we go out of the world we shall 
show that we think so too. But if, while 
remaining in the world, and leading, like other 


people, our natural, daily life, we manifest the 
power of divine grace in making us more 
thorough in the discharge of secular duties ; 
ifthe world sees us better sons and daughters, 
better workmen, better citizens ; it will be 
evident that that religion which enables us to 
live righteously, soberly, and godly in this 
present evil world is a sensible, practical faith, 
and not a romantic dream of some semi- 
starved ascetic. 

You can showthis now. For example, you 
have kind parents, and you love them and try 
to please them. Yet you can remember how 
often self-will has interfered with the obe- 
dience. Asa son or as a daughter you have 
often failed in your duty towards them. But 
since your surrender to Christ you have 
gained new and stronger motives to obedi- 
ence. Love to Jesus has overcome love of 
self. Now you feel that in obeying your 
earthly parents you are acting under a higher 
law than that of merely natural obligation ; 
your respect acquires a deeper tone, your love 
shows a fuller sympathy, you are more tender 
and considerate. What you do for them is 
done for Jesus, and oh, how this sweetens 
every daily task, and makes it more easy to be 
humble and patient! Your family are struck 
by this change in your deportment. They 
trace your deeper tenderness, your more 
prompt obedience, to your Christian principle. 
You could not show this in the desert island ; 
but you can show it now. It is better, there- 
fore, not to be out of the world. 

Suppose you are invited to spend some 
pleasant weeks at a country house. You are 
delighted to go, for you are sure of a hearty 
welcome, and you will find friends full of 
good humour and cordiality ready to devote 
themselves to your entertainment. They 
know that you have recently joined yourself 
to the Lord’s people by an open profession 
of your faith in Christ, and they are curious to 
see what difference it makes in you. Perhaps 
they look for some marked peculiarity in dress, 
some new mode of speech, some repulsive 
gravity, or some frigid abstention from their 
innocent recreations. They are agreeably 
disappointed. You are just as natural as you 
used to be. You can handle a mallet, or row 
a boat, or make fun at a picnic with the best 
of them. In fact, they see you are more self- 
forgetful, more ready to enter into their own 
favourite plans than they ever knew you. 
Your amiability is more constant, because its 
sustaining motive is stronger. They like you 
better than ever, and one of them perhaps 
tells you plainly how glad he is to see your 
religion has not spoilt you. 
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Spoilt you ! 


racter, besides the added charm of— 


“ A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


You may thus win some young friends to 
Christ, but you could not win them if you 


were “out of the world.” 

In the parish of Portmoak, in Scotland, 
there was 
Meigle, who was very ill, and had not been 
able to move from her bed for some years. 
She was visited by Mr. Erskine, and one| 
day seeing her look rather sad, he inquired | 
the reason. 

“ Oh, 


sir,’ she replied, “it’s because 


I'm just lying here a poor useless crea-| 


ture.” 

“Do ‘you really think so?” asked her| 
friend. 

“Ves, sir, I can’t help thinking so, for if} 
I were away to heaven I could be of some use. 
I could serve God there, and I can do no- 
thing for Him here.” 

“Indeed, Annie, you are mistaken,” re-| 
plied Mr. Erskine ; ; “I think you are serving | 
God here.” 

“ Eh, sir, but I’m just doing no such thing,” 
said the poor woman, in great surprise. 


“Yes, you are, for I have often been! 


struck by your submission to God’s will. 
I have heard you praise God in the midst 
of very great distress; and I think this brings | 
more glory to God than you even could do1 in| 
heaven. For, Annie, you remember that the | 
saints have no burdens to groan under, so) 
it is very easy for them to praise, while you 
show the power of God's grace in enabiing | 
you to bow in resignation to His will in a| 
way that is sometimes wonderful to me, and, 
I trust, acceptable to God ; and this is serv- 
ing Him ; this is your work.” 

But further, faith in Christ not only fits 
us for living a true earthly life ; it also en- 
ables us to show that while in the world we are 
not of the world. The simplest and most 
natural piety has a spirituality in it whith 
owns no earthly origin. It is the work of 
the Holy Spirit to begin and carry on and 
make perfect this inner life, and to do 
so notwithstanding the adverse influences 
which surround us here. ‘The spirit of the 
world and the Spirit of Christ are not in har- 
mony,—indeed, are in direct antagonism. 
Veiled as the opposition may be by polite- 
ness, affection, or interest, it is still a fact 














How can it if it is Christ’s 
life in you which shines through your out- 
ward life? That must bring out more fully 
whatever is good and noble in your cha- 


a poor woman named Annie} 


that the world is against you. It is an “ evil 
world,” and the evil is so strong that you will 
need to be kept from it. And one great 
reason why Jesus prayed that His people 
should not be taken out of the world was 
that their earthly life might become a mani- 
festation of wonderful divine power in pre- 
serving them pure and holy. 

But this manifestation could not be suffi- 
ciently made if you were out of the world. 
Your consistent discipleship, if carried on 
only in company with a few pious people on 
a desert island, would not be tested by the 
rude shocks and strains which it must now 
encounter in an unsympathizing world, and 
could not therefore show its true strength. 
Moreover it could not bear a daily living 
/testimony before the world of the power of 
| God’s grace to keep from evil. 

Let me illustrate this by reference to inspired 
/biography. Before me hangs an engraving, 
from a painting by a clever artist, of Elijah 
|in the cave of Horeb. He stands on a slight 
eminence just within the cave, his face 
| wrapped in his mantle, in an attitude of awe- 
struck devotion. Rays of supernatural light 
are just entering that gloomy cavern, and 
|while dimly lighting up the figure of the pro- 
‘phet, they render barely visible the dark and 
| frowning recesses around him. It is a sublime 
| spectacle,—a good and holy man who has 
| perilled his life in Jehovah’s service, now wait- 
ing in that awful solitude and in the deepest 
humility forthe words which God is about to 
speak. He is completely out of the world, 

alone with God. 

Take another instance, that of Daniel the 
| prime minister in his cabinet, adjusting the 
various and often conflicting interests of a 
‘hundred and twenty provinces. What a busy 
man! how full of the world! How deeply 
immersed his mind must be in secular 
matters! He is in a heathen court, the ser- 
vant of a heathen monarch, and the questions 
that constantly rise before him for settlement 
must often be alien from his sympathies and 
conscience, seeing that they refer to matters 
of heathen policy, and in no way are meant 
to honour the God to whom he belongs. 

Now which is the man of deeper spiritu- 
ality, Daniel or Elijah ? the holy prophet who 
leaves the busy world to listen to “the still 
small voice,” or the shrewd statesman who 








devotes his long life (for he lived to be 
ninety) to political affairs in the empire of 
Babylon? Which is now acting the most for 
God’s glory, the man who is out of the world, 
or the man who is in the world? 

Strange as it may seem, we can have no 
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hesitation in saying that Daniel, amidst all; should lull him to repose. Sweet voices 
his official cares, was more spiritually-minded | should converse with him about the things 
than at this moment is Elijah in the solitude| which a child ought to know and believe to 





of Horeb. For the prophet, although he is/| his soul’s health. His daily tasks should be 
humble, submissive, and waiting for divine | delightful pastimes. Nothing irksome or dis- 
teaching, is sadly imperfect in faith, and hope, | tasteful should ever be required from him. 
and trust in God’s purposes. He believes| His wishes should be gratified the moment 
that the mission given to him by God can be| they were expressed. His affections should 
a failure. His spiritual discernment cannot! be tenderly drawn out towards companions 


| penetrate beneath the surface of society.| who were perfect in their power of sympa- 


His courage does not sustain him against|thizing, and worthy of his fondest love. 
adversity. He would rather die than live as} What a delightful life would that child live ! 


a mere hunted fugitive, the last of Jehovah’s | 
worshippers. Contrast with him the ruler of | 
Babylon, praying three times a day with his 
window open towards Jerusalem. What a/ 
fine combination of assiduity in business with | 
fervency of spirit! He had not lowered the 
tone of his piety by mixing with the world. | 
He was an eminently holy man in an ungodly 
heathen court. 

The first words spoken by God to Elijah, 
are significant: “Go, return on thy way.”! 
Go back to the world ; there is work for thee 
Go back with stronger faith and 
firmer courage ; it is not good for thee to be 
out of the world. 

If you, then, my dear friend, have tried to| 
withdraw yourself from the world, listen to 
God’s voice ; it still speaks to you, and says, 
“Go, return .on thy way.” Give up your! 
mistaken assumption that seclusion from or- 
dinary life would lead you nearer heaven, and | 
strive rather to show that the scenes around 
you, which seem out of harmony with your 
religious feelings, may be as richly filled with 
the realizations of a divine presence as you 
would expect to find “the house of God” 
and “ the gate of heaven.” 

I have shown you that faith in Christ fits 
you for an earthly life, and that grace can 
sustain your piety in spite of adverse circum- 
stances ; I now beg you to notice that your| 
life in the world will really help forward your | 
spiritual life, by disciplining and strengthen- | 
ing it. To be out of the world would only | 
enfeeble your Christianity. | 

Suppose you took an infant, and from the 
moment of its birth secluded it in a handsome 
house, furnished with all the resources of 
luxury, and kept at a uniform temperature, 
so that it should be perpetual summer-time 
with its fortunate inhabitants. Everything 


which could minister to the gratification of 
taste and feeling should be found there. 
That child should grow up, knowing nothing 
of sin, and vice, and misery, never going out 
from that elysium, and never seeing any one 
Soft music 





who was not good and lovable. 





Yes, but suppose that at the age of thirty 
that child, now become a man, were suddenly 
sent out of that beautiful house, and forced 
to mix with his fellows under the circum- 
stances of ordinary life; what sort of man do 
you think he would make? 

He would, I imagine, be found to possess a 
pleasant though somewhat feminine gentle- 
ness of character, strong tendencies to self- 
indulgence, a dove-like simplicity as to sin, 
a shivering sense of the coldness of our 
climate, which would cause him to long for 
his little paradise again, and an ignorance of 
the ways and doings of the great world which 
would make him both the marvel and the 
laughing-stock of the society into which he 
was so cruelly thrust. By sheltering him from 
the world so completely you would find you 
had failed to secure the true development 
of his manhood. 

This is not altogether an imaginary sketch, 
Such an experiment was really tried. The 
unhappy victim of it was known as Casper 
Hauser. It is a pitiable story which I need 
not tell. 

But similarly imperfect would a Christian 
be if taken to heaven as soon as he had 
become a new creature in Christ Jesus. He 
would manifest no growth ofspiritual character. 
He would not show the richness of a spirit 
disciplined and matured by the work and 
adversity of varied earthly life. The emotions 
might be strong, the imagination vivid, but 
principle, tested by many trials, would be 
deficient. 

And similarly imperfect would a Christian 
become who left the world for some com- 
munity which attempted to shut out the 
world, and, as Keble observes, “to wind 
itself too high.” It is so difficult to content 
ourselves with the homeliness of ordinary 
life ; if the prophet bade us do some great 
thing, how gladly would we do it! but to go 
down to the despised Jordan of common 
home duties, and to look to them for health 
and happiness, is a descent which tries both 
our temper and our faith. We would rather, 
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with king Balak, sacrifice “thousands of rams 
or ten thousands of rivers of oil,” than, in the 
details of common life, strive “to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly,” with 
our God. 

It would be a miserably poor spiritual life 
which could sustain itself on voluntary acts 
of self-denial, hours spent in holy medita- 
tion, midnight exercises of devotion, the 
violation of ordinary usages, and the sacrifice 
of our hearts’ best natural emotions. To 
kneel for hours on the cold pavement of a 
great cathedral might seem to Eugenie de 
Guérin the very acme of devotion; to me it 
appears a mere mortification of the flesh 
which can give no true aid to the spirit. I 
should have a far higher opinion of the 
religious spirit which, in the absence of a 
servant, would lead Christ’s disciple down 
into the kitchen to make the pudding, and 
see that the joint was properly roasted for 
the family dinner. Of course there is a 
romance in the one case which there is not in 
the other ; but romance does not make a 
Christian. 

I am quite sure you will live nearer to 
God, and manifest more plainly the Spirit’s 
work within, if you seek to have the events 
of your daily life sanctified to you, than if you 
could withdraw from the world to live, as you 
call it, only for Christ. You are to live for 
Christ now ; and your life for Him is to grow 
better and stronger under the discipline of 
the earthly trials which, as you sometimes 
mistakenly think, frevent your living for 
Christ. 

It is quite possible that you, my dear 
friend, in some spirit of self-will, or under the 
excitement of mistaken feeling, may tell me 
that you still think you are nght in wishing 
to be out of the world. I can only still point 


that your exclusion from the world would 
have the same consequences, in many ways, 
as if you had left it by death. 

But I would rather trust that I have suc- 
ceeded in convincing you that Jesus knew 
what was best for His disciples in keeping 
them for a time so completely in the world as 
to be exposed to the power of its evil. 

But how then shall you be kept from the 
evil? 

It would require another half-hour to 
answer that question fully. A page from 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim may for the present show 
you the protection,— 

“Then I saw in my dream that the In- 
terpreter took Christian by the hand, and 
led him into a place where was a fire burning 
against a wall, and one standing by it, always 
casting much water upon it, to quench it ; yet 
did the fire burn higher and hotter. Then 
said Christian, ‘What means this?’ The In- 
terpreter answered, ‘ This fire is the work of 
grace that is wrought in the heart: he that 
casts water upon it to extinguish and put it out 
is the devil: but in that thou seest the fire 
notwithstanding burn higher and hotter, thou 
shalt also see the reason of that.’ So then he 
had him about to the other side of the wall, 
when he saw a man with a vessel of oil in his 
hand, of the which he did also continually 
cast, but secretly, into the fire. Then said 
Christian, ‘What means this?’ The Interpre- 
ter answered, ‘ This is Christ, who continually 
with the oil of His grace maintains the work 
already begun in the heart ; by the means of 
which, notwithstanding what the devil can do, 
the souls of His people prove gracious still 
(2 Cor. xii. 9). And in that thou sawest that 
the man stood behind the wall to maintain 
the fire, this is to teach thee that it is hard 
for the tempted to see how this work of grace 





you to Christ’s prayer, and ask you to reflect 





is maintained in the soul.’” 
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FIRS T 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Part VIII. 


“Ocu !” she sighed, “littlegI thought I’d 
ever be driven from house to house, looking 
fora bit to ate. *Twasn’t long since I was 
happy in my father’s house, beyond the water 
there, just opposite the orphan-house, but 
‘ Wisza is trew’ ; the fire is gone out for ever 
on my father’s hearth-stone, and there is no 
hand to kindle it. Many a long night I sat 
beside it, listening to ould stories about 
ghosts and fairies, that would make the hair 
stand, or maybe, singing songs until the fire 
was worn to the red ashes; an’ often my 
eyes filled with tears when they would be 
talking of some poor soul that was heard 
crying, asking the people for God’s sake to 
go to the priest and have a mass said for him. 
I know better now, thank God, or I would 
be crying night and day for the souls of my 
poor father and mother, my two brothers 
and two sisters, who all died wid want and 
hunger, and had no mass said for them, be- 
kase they had no money to give to the 
priests. Oh! there is a load taken off my 
heart since I learnt this, that the ‘ blood of 


| Jesus only can cleanse them from their sins,’ 





and that God will not keep them from 
Heaven, because I have no money. 

‘* When the rot came on the potatoes, then 
starvation came where full and plenty was 
afore. We sold all we had to pay the rints, 
and then the driver came, and took away 
all that was left; the very bed and bed- 
clothes of my poor father and mother, the 
can that used to bring in the water, and the 
pot that used to boil the potatoes, till at last 
nothing was left, but the four walls of the 
house. Father and mother was very sad, 
and never used to laugh, or smile as afore. 
My mother used to try to comfort and cheer 
up my father; but there was a queer sound 
in her voice, and her lips used to curl and 
tremble ; and no wonder, wid famine staring 
"em in the face, for we’d be a whole day, 
and may be more, widout tasting food ; and 
may be we’d go to bed faint and sick, but I 
didn’t mind myself, but my poor father and 
mother. It used to break my heart to look 
on them, and they trying to hide it from us. 

“One night my father went to bed very 
weak; or I ought to say laid down on the 
straw in the corner, for he had nothing else 
VII. 
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| to lie on ; and in the middle of the night he 
raised his head, and asked if there were any- 
| thing at all at all to ate. But we had no- 
| thing to give but a drink of could water, and 
'then he said, ‘the Lord have mercy on my 
|soul,’ and didn’t say a word more, but 
stretched back, and by-and-bye he got very 
| unasy, and began to stir his mouth, and his 
|eyes stood half shut, and in a few minutes he 
iwas dead. Ah! I never will forget that 
night. There was my father dead; my 
mother so weak wid hunger that she was half 
| dead, and myself and two sisters and two 
| brothers, and she were thrown upon his 
corpse, crying and weeping, and we so sick 
that we were hardly able to rise up. We 
hadn’t one bit to ate inside or outside the 
| house. 
“ Two neighbours came the following day 
and brought a coffin with them, made of an 
ould box, and buried him ; that was a sorrow- 
| ful day, but only the beginning of my sorrows. 
| We then left the house and land we had at 
| Knockhane, over there across, to a man who 
| promised to give us a few shillings for them, 
| but he never gave us a penny. We removed 
‘to Toureem, near the school-house of 
| Streamstown, and took a little house there, 
and a little garden that nobody had ; and our 
uncle came to live wid us, because he wasn’t 
| able to pay the rint where he was. He soon 
| made the house his own, and brother George, 
| who used to be trying to work a little, when 
| he was not too weak—he told him that he 
| shouldn’t work there any more ; that the house 
/and land belonged to him, as we were not 
|able to pay any rint for it, and he would have 
'to do it. We went then to the relieving officer 
and told him all, and he allowed a little Indian 
meal stirabout, as the land was taken from us. 
My uncle sold the house and land to a man 
named Corbet (who has it to this day) for a 
few shillings, and we had to give some of the 
relief we received to this man for lodgings, 
for if we didn’t he would turn us out on the 
road. 

“T very often asked my brother to come to 
the workhouse, but he had a horror of it, and 
he would not. My mother was wasting away, 
till nothing remained but the bones, and at 





last she was very weak. She called George 
2R 
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and me to her bedside, and said, ‘ George, 
bury me wid your father; I haven’t long to 
live. The strings of my heart were broke 
when your father died ; I will soon have rest.’ 
The tears fell like rain from George. He 
couldn’t spake a word, but kissed her. She 
then drew me to her, and kissed me, and said, 


they took her away, and buried her by the 
side of my poor father; she died wid hunger. 

“ We were then receiving a little relief from 
the relieving officer every morning, but ’twas 
only a little stirabout, and oh! if you were to 
see it—it would run on the plate; it was only 
a drink ; and even of the little we used to 
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get, we sold to pay for our lodging wid it. 
Poor George next began to waste away. He 
was the finest and strongest young man going 
“She didn’t say a word more. I tried to|into Clifden of a fair day, but very soon he 
touch her lips—ah ! but they were cold !—as | was the weakest. Oh, the queer sound of his 
cold as ice! I felt no more—I fainted ; and|voice!—and his eyes sunk in his head, and 
when I recovered I felt something very could | his knees bating agin’ one another whenever 
on my neck. It was my mother’s hand ; it was! he walked. I heard people say no one would 
stiff,—she was dead! I was then an orphan, | drive a spade deeper than my brother George, 
and my brothers and sisters were orphans. _| but I sawhim in good health when he couldn’t 
“T couldn’t cry. Every hope was gone but raise the spade off the ground, for hunger was 
One. I heard my mother, before she died, | stronger than him. He fainted one day over 
talk of the orphan’s God, and then I thought | his spade, in trying to earn something for us 
of Him, and went on my knees, and I raised| wid a man called Nolan. He was too far 
my heart, my eyes, and my hands to Him, and | gone wid hunger ; he worked till he fell, an’ 

I thought I felt very much relieved. I don’t | was carried away by two men, like a corpse. 
know when I prayed before that; but this) ‘The doctor couldn’t do anything for him, 
time I know that God heard me, for he brought for ’twas food he wanted; and the priest 
me here, and ’tis only since I came I learnt to! wouldn’t come near him bekase he wor poor. 
love my Saviour. Two or three boards were | Many messengers wor sent for him to attend 
George, my father, and mother, but he never 


put together by a man who was no carpenter, 
and my mother was carried out and buried | came, and there were three priests in Clifden 
|at the time. 


along wid my father. | 

“ But I forgot to tell youabout Mary. She} ‘George then fell verysick,an’ a great weight 
died a little before my mother. She was the lay on his heart, an’ nothing to quench the 
handsomest child you ever saw ; there wasn’t thirst that was burning him, barring the cold 
a prettier child in the country all around, wid| water that was in the stream opposite the 
her skin as white as the snow, her face ful’ | house. Och! but he was weak and his voice 
and polished as marble, wid her long hair} had something hollow in it, like a voice from 
falling in golden ringlets over her neck and the grave. I was frightened when I looked 
her two dark shining eyes, and she laughing at him, and his breath was so hot, ’twould burn 
at everything and everybody that came in her, you. 
way. Ah, she was indeed a beautiful, an in-| ‘“‘ Biddy,’ he says to me one day, ‘ have 
nocent child! But the hunger came heavy | you nothing at all at all to give me to ate? 
on her, and very soon took the dimples out | Oh,’ says he, ‘if I had but anything at all I 
of her cheeks, and the blush out of her face, | wouldn’t die!’ 
and her two eyes sunk in her head, and her| “I couldn’t answer him. A flood of tears 
hands, that were round and polished, became like rain ran down my cheeks. I couldn’t say 
thin and faded, and were much larger than anything, and when I tried to say something 
before. ’Twould move the heart of a Turk | I was near choked, for I had nothing to give 
to see her hould out her thin long hand, and_ him but the cold water, and that always made 
hear her sharp, weak voice calling for some-| him worse. When he got no answer he knew 
thing to ate, and none to give her. We tried | the reason, and when I looked at him a stream 
to comfort her, but ’twouldn’t do; she used | of tears fell down his face. I never saw him 
to be sobbing and crying in her sleep. She|cry afore since his mother’s death, and he 
fell into a doze one night, and again woke, | cried nearly every minute for two days, when 
and said, ‘Oh, I’m very hungry!’ and after) he saw his little sister Mary dead, for he was 
saying this she stretched herself twice her| very fond of her. But for along time I didn’t 
length, and died wid my arms around her neck. | see him crying, or laughing, nor scarcely 
She stirred her mouth and lips a little, but | speaking to anybody, but now he cried as if 
never moved again ; she was cold and stiff. {the fountains of his heart were opened. I 

“A neighbour came and helped George, and | knew, then, ’twasall over with George. I fell 


‘ Biddy, mavourneen : He who is the Father 
of the orphan will protect you. He will hear 
the last words of a broken-hearted widow.’ 
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on my hands and face on the ground, and I | fields, and scraping the earth to get a few 
asked God to take me away afore him. I] potatoes in the fields where they were dug; 
never will forget that night. and maybe after being out a whole day 
“*¢ Biddy,’ says he, wid a low, hollow voice, | would’nt get anything. At last she fell very 
like a ghost, ‘help me to sit on a chair ; do, | sick, and kept her bed, if I could call a wisp 
Biddy, for God’s sake, help me quick! Biddy, | of straw in the corner a bed. Her skin was 
dear, won’t you help me ?’ as hot as an oven, her two eyes were like 
“T sprang from the ground and called Catha- | two coals of fire, and her thirst was so great 
rine, and Peter,—who was buta little boy—| that I had enough to do to bring water to 
and we raised him off the straw where he was, | her. 
and put him on a chair that wasn’t our own.| “At last I told the relieving officer, and he 
He then opened his eyes and looked on us, | sent for her and took her to the fever hospital. 
but oh, such a look! He tried to raise his| My heart nearly burst when I saw her going 
hand, but he couldn’t ; his lips moved, but he| from the door. I never saw her more. She 
couldn’t speak. His head fell back, he opened | died there the following day, widout a father, 
his mouth a littlke—and died! I caught his|nor mother, nor brother, nor sister to close 
hand ; itwascold. I screamed— |her eyes, or weep over her. I don’t know 
“My own dear George, George dear, sure | where they buried her. 
you won't leave us!”—but noanswer. There} ‘“Ihad then leftonly one littlebrother, Peter, 
he sat, leaning against the wall, and we three|a fine lively boy afore the hunger came, and 
forenint him nearly like him. as he was a pet of us all, we used to give him 
“ We wor a whole day then widout tasting | all we could before we would hear him crying 
food ; for though we had some sstirabout, | for food; and often I gave him my own share, 
our hearts were so full of sorrow we couldn’t | and pretended I ate it all afore, to keep him 
taste it. We didn’t know in the world what/from crying. The poor boy was after all 
we'd do with the body, for myself, and Catha-| getting weaker and weaker every day; the || 
rine, and Peter would never be able to carry | sorrow, too, broke his heart, for he was very | 
him to where my father and mother were | fond of mother and Mary. His two legs were | 
buried. I spoke to some people to help me | like two spindles, and there wasn’t an ounce 
to carry him, but they were all so hardened | of flesh on his whole body. 
and so busy, looking for something for them-|}' “ At last,he too fell sick, and wouldn’t leave 
selves that they didn’t mind me. At last one of| the wisp of straw where all the rest died. I 
them promised me he would help me to bring | very often went to ask the neighbours for some- 
him out of the house, and bring him the other} thing for him. I used to be in a trembling | 
side of the wall, but that he had neither time | all over at the thoughts of being a beggar, | 
| 











| 





nor strength to go further. So we all laid hold | but then I used to remember that my brother 
on him, and carried him over the wall to the | was dying of hunger, and that used to push | 
back of the house, and made a hole, and}me on. Every one nearly used to tell me that |} 
buried him there, just where you had the/I ought to go to the workhouse wid my || 
turf cut this year, and that is the reason| brother, and that if I had gone there a long I] 
I could never go there,—I think my heart/time ago they wouldn't be all dead now; 
would break. and they wouldn’t believe me when I told | 

“‘T had yet another sister called Catharine, | them they wouldn’t go wid me, and that I 
and a little brother called Peter. I was very|wouldn’t be taken widout them. | 
fond of Catharine. She was younger than| “But poor Peter wasn’t long troubling me. | 
myself, but she would do what I told her ; and| One night he was very sick, and he called | 
her father and mother were very fond of her, | for something to eat through his sleep two or || 

for she never put a frown on them, and she/| three times. He then awoke, and his breath- 
very often used to make us all laugh by her|ing was very heavy, and a cold perspiration |; 
jokes. She never laughed since my mother's/ran over his brow, and he said many out-of- || 
death, but she’d laugh at anything afore that ;| the-way things. He then stopped, and after | 
now there was sorrow written on her face, and| moving his lips a few times he died—and | 
nowonder! Shorttimesinceshe used torunlike} nobody but me looking at him by the light 
akid over the fields, and the echo of her voice. | of the fire. : ee Ty 
as she sung her crownaun, would be heard “ He left me alone, the last of a large re 
| 





} 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| where she wouldn’t be seen. But now she|all gone. I wished to be dead too, for 


was worn to a skeleton, and seldom or ever| thought my heart would break. I got a man 
left the fireside, except to look for some shell-| to heip me, and we carried him to where | 





fish on the strand, or, maybe, rummaging the| my father was buried, for he was as light as 
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a Zhraneen. Oh! if my other brother was 
buried, wouldn’t I feel my heart relieved ! 

“ T was then a poor orphan, widout father 
or mother, brother nor sister. But I remem- 
bered the words of my mother, that the 
orphan’s God would do for me, and that gave 
me courage. I heard of the Protestant 
school at the gate, where the orphans were 
getting something to ate; and I asked to be 
taken in, and I was; and they were very 
kind to me. I remained there for some time, 
and began to learn to read and speak 
English. 

“ At last I heard that Mr. Dallas was going 
to take in orphans at the glebe-house, where 
they would get food and clothes. I went on 
my knees to ask God to have me taken in. 
I went the following day to Miss D’Arcy, 
and told her my sad story, and she gave 
orders to have me taken in here, where I 
have everything I want, and am very happy, 
only the thought of my poor family comes 
over me like a cloud, and what is better Iam 
learning about my Saviour; for without Him 
what would the whole world be to me. I 
often think how good God was to me for 
bringing me here. Sure, otherwise I would 
be always on my knees praying for the souls 
of my father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, for I thought they would be lost for 
dying widout the benefit of the clergy, 
although ’twasn’t their fault. I would be 
always saying my prayers for them, though I 
knew no prayer but the ‘ Hail Mary’; I never 
heard any other; or may be going on my 
bare knees round all the holy wells of the 
country to aise their pains. For that’s what 
the poor do for their friends when they have 
no money for masses ; and sure as ever, all 
the money I would ever get, I would give it 
for masses for them ;—only thank the Lord 
Jesus, He opened my eyes, and I never can 
see a priest now but I tremble all over, for 
if they had the power to help the souls of my 
father and mother, they didn’t do it, bekase 
we had no money for them; and if they had 
not the power, they are robbers to purtend 
they had, and get money for doing what they 
couldn’t do. Oh! for this I feel thankful to 
Him, my Saviour, the God of the poor orphan, 
who heard my prayer, and the last words of 
my poor mother. Glory and honour be to 
His name ; sure, what I suffered is nothing 
at all to what He suffered on account of my 
sins.” 

Such is poor Biddy’s own story of what 
she endured at the time of the great famine, 
just as she told it to her kind friends after- 
wards, in her own words. ' They are wonder- 


fully graphic, and well chosen in their 
simplicity and force,—but, as we know, the 
Irish have a native eloquence of their own. 

The poor girl never recovered her spirits 
as long as she was in the orphanage. She 
was ever gentle, kind and industrious, but 
seldom laughed or smiled, and would shed 
ready tears when any poor creature appeared 
at the door begging. When her features were 
at rest, they bore an expression of sorrow and 
suffering, which never left them wholly. It 
makes one’s heart ache even now to think 
that her history was that of hundreds and 
thousands of other families at that terrible 
time of the “trouble.” 

To give an idea of the anxieties and trials 
connected with the institution in the early 
years of its existence, Miss Gore told me 
another story of a poor girl who was decoyed 
from its sheltering walls, in a very singular 
manner, to be placed in a convent. The 
whole history sounds like a romance. I 


related it in a letter which appeared in one 
of the little reports of the nursery some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago. She writes :— 

“One of the dear orphan girls left us 
recently, who, you will grieve to hear, has 
been entrapped into a convent by her 
brother. It is very sad to think of it. You 
cannot think what a gloom it has cast over 
us, feeling for this poor girl, who is now de- 
prived of the happy privileges she so much 
enjoyed, and appeared to value amongst us. 
Our trust and hope is in the Lord to sustain 
her by His spirit, and in His appointed time 
to send deliverance. I will just state the 
facts of the case as they occurred One day 
a person (a distant cousin) called here to 
inquire for Margaret Dimond. On inquiring 
for what purpose, he said it was to tell her that 
one of her brothers had just arrived in Clif- 
den ; he had been at sea, and having heard 
that his sister was in the orphan nursery, he 
sent to know if it was really so, as he wished 
to come and see her. {Margaret was of 
course delighted at the thought of seeing this 
brother, whose name she said was Peter. 
They had never met. Peter had left his 
parent's home when quite a boy, before 
Margaret was born. 

“In about an hour’s time Peter arrived at 
the Nursery; he is the very image of his 
sister. I was quite struck with his respect- 
able appearance and manner. He belongs 
to the coastguard service, and was stationed 
at Bray. I had some conversation with him 
before Margaret was called into the room, 
and felt quite interested in the earnest desire 
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he expressed for the welfare of this sister, 
whom he had been searching for in order to 
take her to live with himself. He said it 
was only a few days previous to coming to 
Clifden he had heard she was in this place; 
and now that he had found her, he was come 
to claim her and take her away with him; 
that she should be well cared for, and want 
for nothing, as he was in a position to sup- 
port her. I told him I could not give her 
up without Mr. D’Arcy’s sanction, and her 
own consent. Peter said ‘I am going to see 
Mr. D'Arcy, also Mrs. J. D’Arcy and sisters, 
who are very dear and valued friends of mine, 
and will settle with them about taking her 
with me to-morrow morning.’ I said it would 
be impossible to get her ready in such a short 
time, as I must prepare an outfit for her ; for 
I could not send her away in the Nursery 
dress ; however, quite sailor-like, he thought 
afew minutes would suffice to prepare. I 
then called Margaret into the room. This 
first meeting of brother and sister was truly 
interesting and affecting. The brother cried 
over her like a child, saying, ‘I have found 
my dear sister, you must come and live with 
me, my house is your home for the future.’ 
I told him Margaret was brought up in the 
Protestant faith, and Margaret said the same, 
and told him she would never go to mass if 
she went to live with him. Peter’s reply to 
her and to me- was that he would never ask 
her to do so, or interfere in her religion ; that 
he had enough to do to take care of his own 
soul ; he promised even to give her every 
opportunity of attending church and Sunday 
school, and said what a pleasure it would be 
to him to listen to her reading, and that he 
looked forward to her teaching him to read 
and write—‘ she may read the Bible to me 
when Iam off duty.’ Peter saying all this 
made Margaret more willing to go with her 
brother, in the earnest desire of being instru- 
mental for the benefit of his soul. 

“‘ Her brother left the Nursery for the Rec- 
tory, where he met Mrs. J. D’Arcy. She was 
amazed and delighted to see Peter, whom it 
appears had been Captain Andrewes’ (her 
father’s) faithful servant. He went to her 
father when quite a boy, was brought up in 
the family, and served them faithfully for 
more than twenty years ; and after the family 
separated, this attached servant never lost 
sight of them. Mrs. J. D’Arcy was not 
aware that Margaret, of the Nursery, was his 
sister, until he appeared, and told her what 


Mr. D’Arcy hastened up to the Nursery after 
Peter's visit; first having prevailed upon 
him to remain another day, which Mrs. J. 
D’Arcy pressed also, and invited him to stay 
that day at her house, so delighted were they 
to see him. Dear Mr. D’Arcy came here 
purposely to speak to Margaret Dimond, 
seriously laying before her the temptations 
j and snares she most probably would be ex- 
| posed to in living with a Romanist brother; 
jhe prayed with her for the guidance and 
direction of the Holy Spirit, and begged of 
her not to decide without weighing well the 
/matter, and praying about it, and in the 
| morning to give her answer. In the mean- 
time I prayed with her, and endeavoured to 
point out the consequences that might ensue. 
“The next morning Margaret said she had 
| prayed about it, but still her mind was made 
up to go with him. It was her last day at 
|the Nursery. She spent some time that day, 
/marking out chapters and texts, which she 
hoped from time to time to read with her 
brother. The children gathered together 
their little books, to give her to read to Peter. 
In short, there was the deepest sympathy and 
interest manifested for Margaret and her 
brother. She was well stored with hymns, 
tracts, &c. In the course of the day Peter 
called, went to the school-room to see the 
children, and appeared greatly interested at 
seeing so many orphans collected together. 
He found them busy working for his sister, 
making her dresses, which were to be finished 
that evening. Peter expressed a wish to 
hear his sister read ; so Margaret and ten of 
the class proposed to read, selecting the third 
chapter of John. He listened attentively to 
the chapter. When finished they all joined 
in singing ‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood.’ Peter appeared greatly pleased, 
turned to me and said ‘ Won’t you give her 
the book and put your name in it, and in 
every book you give her.’ I wrote his name 
ina Testament, a gift in remembrance of his 
visit to the Nursery, charging Margaret to 
read it to him. The next morning her 
brother came and took her away. He was 
deeply affected at seeing her grief, and the 
| sorrow of all in the Nursery to part from her. 
She left with many prayers. He expressed 
much gratitude for all that had been done 
for his sister, promising she should write fre- 
| quently. ‘ 
| “A few days after the poor girl left us, I 
| received a letter from her, full of expressions 





brought him to Clifden. She felt persuaded |of affection, and of the sadness of her heart 
Peter would perform his promise to his sister, lin leaving those she loved so dearly. She 


as she had never known him to tell a lie. | enclosed a little present to Miss Clarke, 
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and 
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begged of me to purchase a Bible and Prayer 
Book for one of the girls, as well as to give 
sixpence to each of those who assisted to 
make her clothes with the money she was 
sending in the letter ; however the letter con- 
tained no money, and at the close of it, she 
wrote saying, ‘ This is the last letter I shall 
ever write, for I am in a place where I cannot 
write.” Margaret did not even mention her 
brother’s name, nor did he write to Miss 
Andrewes as he promised. Margaret's letter 
was dated Martello Cottage, Bray Strand, 
which is the coast-guard station, and not in 
her hand-writing. Instead of the post mark 
being Bray, to my horror I saw Rathfarnham 
marked on the letter. It confirmed my fears 
of her being placed in the convent of that 
neighbourhood. A few days since, a letter 
was sent to Miss Andrewes, from the person 
who appoints and discharges the coast-guard 
men. He enclosed Peter’s letter to him, 
which was to entreat this person to send him 
his discharge without delay, being resolved 
to go into the Monastery, and that he had 
placed his sister in a convent. It appears 
the Jesuits got round poor Peter some time 
ago ; and finding him under deep convictions 
of sin, worked on his mind by telling him he 
would find the rest and peace he was seeking 
in the Monastery, shut out from the wicked 
world. When at Clifden he assured Miss 
Andrewes he had given up all intentions of 
the Monastery, and would devote his interest 
to his sister’s happiness. 


whether he was again worked upon, after | pass 


going to school. ‘Yes.’ ‘Where?’ ‘To 
the Convent.’ ‘Did they know Margaret 
Dimond?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ What sort of looking girl 
is she?’ They said, ‘She has only one eye.’ 
(This identified her). McGuigan then went to 
the school, and walked in. He asked the 
teacher, ‘Is Margaret Dimond here ?’ ‘ No, but 
I’ll show her to you.’ She took him toa way 
leading down to the kitchen of the nunnery, 
and having left him a few minutes she then 
came back saying Margaret was so busily 
engaged she could not come up ; and that 
her brother was somewhere near Howth ; she 
could not tell where. 

“ McGuigan came back, and told Mr. Eade 





(Mr. Dallas’s friend and helper, now Mr. Cory), 
all this. He was to sail for England that 
evening, but feeling that not a moment was 
to be lost, he set off immediately to Bray to 
try and see the girl. He felt it would be of 
the greatest importance to have with him a 
female friend of Margaret Dimond, as she 
might more easily obtain access to the Nun- 
nery. Such a person was providentially in 
Dublin—the teacher of the Mission School 
at the Coombe having been formerly teacher 
in the Orphan Nursery. A car was sent to 
take Miss Blanc to the station, and Mr. Eade 
proceeded with her and McGuigan by the 
next train to Bray. On arriving at the gate 





of the grounds leading to the convent, a 
woman asked them if they wished to go in, 
and they were at once admitted. The gate 


We cannot tell| having just been opened to allow a car to 


through, they walked through the 


he took his sister away, or whether he had it | grounds, which were very beautiful, till they 


planned previous to his visit here. 


He had |came to the convent, a large and handsome 


saved money, which, no doubt, the monks| building on the right hand side, the school 


and nuns were anxious to get into their} being on the left, a little beyond. 
Mrs. J. D’Arcy says for years | 
She | 


possession. 
Peter was concerned about his sins. 
and Miss Andrewes often talked to him on 
the subject, presenting Jesus, whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin, as the One who came 
to seek and to save the lost. May the 
Lord open his eyes, and give him the Holy 
Spirit.” 

“Inquiries were made in Dublin, and all 
the agents of the Irish Church Missions 
were deeply interested to take the proper 
steps, in the hope of rescuing the poor girl. 
She was traced to Bray, whither an agent 
of the Society went, first inquiring at the 
coast-guard station. 

“The women there were on their guard, 
and said they knew nothing about Dimond 
or his sister. He then thought he would go 
to the Loretto Convent. On his way he saw 





some girls; he asked them if they were 











Two or 
three nuns were walking about, but appeared 
to take no notice of them. They determined 
to go first to the school. On entering they 
found about fifty children, a nun, and an 
English schoolmistress teaching them. 
Their sudden arrival caused some commo- 
tion. They inquired for Margaret Dimond ; 
the mistress said she was not there that day as 
she was sick. They continued talking with 
the mistress some little time—Miss B 
taking advantage of the opportunity to leave 
a message for Margaret with one of the girls. 
They next proceeded to the convent, and 
rang the bell. A person dressed as a nun 
opened the door. Miss B—— said she wished 
te see Margaret Dimond. The nun desired 
them all to walk in and shewed them into a 
nicely furnished parlour. They had to wait 
about ten minutes, when the nun returned 
saying she was very sorry they had not come 
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a quarter of an hour before, for the su- 
perioress had just gone out, and without her 


leave no one could see Margaret. Mr. Eade’ 


then asked when the superioress would be 


at home. The nun replied, she did not, 


know ; it might be that night, it might be the 
next day, or perhaps not till Sunday; she 
had no idea. She was then asked whether 
the superioress would make an appointment 


if a letter was written to her. She said she) 


would. They then asked how Margaret was, 


| and to their surprise received the answer that 
she was quite well. Mr. Eade made a note 
of the name and address of the superioress, 
and they returned to Dublin. The same 
evening Miss Blanc wrote a letter to Madame 
Lopez, the superioress, and asked her to 
appoint a day for an interview with Margaret. 
She received soon after a reply, stating that 
the girl having been placed in the convent 
by her brother, no one could see her without 
his permission.” 





MOONLIGHT ON THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


THE church is lighted as for evening prayer. 
Hush ! stand within this deep recess apart 
And look—and look--till graven on thy soul 
This vision through the strange years follow thee. 
There peels no organ down the roofless choir : 
But dark and grand against the midnight sky 
The four high awful arches stand sublime 
Around a lantern lit by Heaven alone—- 

Where once the o’erpowering music of the bells 
Brake down the roof, as grief an earthly heart. 
And through the narrow doors and chapels dim, 
By lofty arch and leaning quatrefoil, 

The winds like angels in procession sweep, 
And wave rich bannered ivy o’er the tombs 

Of knighthood noble, warrior, saint and seer. 
Here deeper than an anthem falls the hush 

Of midnight, till we hear the voice of God. 

And o’er the faint brown of the moonlit walls 


The silver turns to gold ; 


and midst yon arch 


Hangs, through the ages flashing, one bright star. 

O sacred Rock! no marvel heroes sprang, 

And sages, most like prophets, learned the lore 

Of Heaven, and poets taught the world—from thee ! 
For in thy bounds sing—the very stones. 


But thou, so silent in thy 


majesty, 


The memory-girdled and the starry-crowned, 


Shalt tell thy message tll 


He come again 


From that great land where neither moon nor sun 
Nor temple need they—for the King of kings 
Doth dwell therein ; the Lamb is all its light. 


ALESSIE BOND. 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A LITTLE OF MANY 
THINGS. 


Mrs. VAUGHAN could not well object to 
what Mr. Richardson sanctioned, and Ga- 
brielle found herself at liberty to visit Mrs. 
Morgan when she pleased. She had not 
much spare time, for she was scrupulously 
particular in painting for a certain portion of 
every day; for though her mother so de- 
cidedly rejected the idea of profiting by it, 
yet Gabrielle, in a state of mind best 
described as hoping against hope, perse- 
vered in her endeavours, trusting there would 
yet come a time when her earnings would be 
accepted. She was careful not to sacrifice 


many mercies, and strove after a more 
thankful spirit. 

Mrs, Campbell had been struck with her 
fragile look this spring, and insisted on 
taking her out a good deal, arguing that it 
was needful for her, as an artist, to visit pic- 
ture galleries and study the best sculpture 
and other works of art which came in her 
way. Gabrielle submitted,—passively at first, 
but very soon experiencing a thorough delight 
in all she saw; and she was benefited very 
effectually. 

She worked hardtoo. The summer morn- 
ings were in her favour, and she would ac- 
complish two hours’ steady painting before 
breakfast, and yet have time fora turn or two 





her sisters’ comfort to her own, and could|in the garden, and to renew the flowers in 


therefore not well be spared from the} 
daily walks ; but there were odd hours now| 
and then when Rosa was practising, and| 
Agnes out on some business of her own, | 
when she was free to spend her time as she| 
chose. 


\n his wish being expressed) looking search- 


both dining- room and drawing-room before 
|the prayer-bell rung. Mrs. Campbell was 
comforted about her, and Mr. Richardson 
| (whose picture had been copied immediately 
less 


ingly through his spectacles, saw a 


And so during that spring and early | restless expression on the young face than 


summer she accomplished visits to the blind | 
woman and her daughter, enough to cheer 


when he had first taken her to see the 
blind woman ; and cook remarked to Jane 


their hearts, and to encourage Mrs, Morgan | that “ Miss Gabrielle seemed picking up a 


with the hope that she might become a/| 
knitter and bread-winner after all. She was 
very painstaking, and by the end of June 


| 


little strength again,” and owned ‘herself 
I thankfal ; for “them smelling oils were 
enough to make any one ailing, to her 


was able to commence a pair of socks, which | thinking.” 


were destined for Arthur, supposing she | 

should arrive safely at the end of them. 
These visits were a mutual benefit ; 

was a most unexpected comfort 


for it| 


and Gabrielle always managed to lighten) 


Rachel’s labours in a way very acceptable | 


to the overworked girl, while the three 
children reaped their advantage in gifts of 
old toys, and in renewed brightness on) 
granny’s part which made her more than | 
ever entertaining to them when she told | 
them stories in the evenings. As for Ga-| 
brielle, it created an interest which was most 
healthful to her at the present time, when she | 
was apt to grow morbid and brood over her| 
sorrows in a way likely to be hurtful to both 


to Mrs. | was quite natural, 
Morgan to find she could employ herself ;| strongly to leaving her behind. 





Holiday-time was approaching, and Grace 
|sent to invite the home party to Pendlebury. 
Agnes did not care to go, as every one said 
and Gabrielle objected 
But Miss 
Seymour sent for her to join her at a lovely 
seaside place on the Welsh coast, and that 
settled the matter. Mrs. Vaughan preferred 
staying at home now, and going to see 
Grace later by herself; but Gabrielle and 
'Ruth, with Rosa and the boys, set off for 
Pendlebury the day after Agnes’s departure 
for Wales, leaving their mother and Mrs. 
Campbell with one servant (for the two were 
holiday-making in turns) sole occupants of 
the house in Surrey Place. 

Gabrielle’s heart yearned strongly towards 








body and mind. Mrs. Morgan’s cheerful| Richard and the quiet country village where 


ways and never-failing trust preached her| he was doing duty for an old college friend, 
many a sermon, and each time that she! who was glad to leave his parish for a few 
returned from an hour spent in the close) weeks in such hands; but Grace, who had 
little room she realized a fresh sense of her! often invited her, would not be denied this 
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time, and after all, it was a very thorough | custom to speak to any but her own children 
change to her. She saw a good deal of} and Ruth, “ Take care of yourself, Gabrielle 
society at Mrs. Sutton’s, and besides, went! dear, you are inclined to work too hard, and 
to concerts and drove about to her heart’s| that is not wise. Remember that whenever 
content. She caught herself inwardly com-| you feel fagged you have only to let me know, 
menting upon the domestic régime, and and we will soon set you right again.” 
wondering how a husband could submit to! Gabrielle thanked’ her warmly, and took 
be governed by his wife as John evidently | the altered manner without any questioning 
was. But it was, in spite of that, a very|in words, though she pondered over it a good 
agreeable house to visit in. There was/deal afterwards. The fact was that the high 
plenty of money; and the absence of all} esteem in which Mr. Urquhart held Gabrielle’s 
screwing and contriving to make ends meet/talent had in some way travelled round to 
was very pleasant to Gabrielle, who had a} the Suttons, and she had, in consequence 
natural taste for luxury and ease which had | risen many degrees in her sister’s opinion. 
had no chance of development at home. | But whatever was the cause of the kind tone, 
The two little girls, Blanche and Ada,|it certainly cheered her, and she returned 
were pictures ; and Gabrielle delighted their| home in very fair spirits. 
parents’ hearts by the sketches she made of| She was able to send another cheque to 
them, and which, at John’s request, she was| Richard before the end of August, for her 
to take home and amplify into finished | “ Beech Glade” had been as successful as her 
paintings. Grace did not torment her sister | “ Blind Girl;” and now, while the Urquharts 
much on the subject of her last year’s visit to| and Mrs, Campbell were away, she began her 
Whytgate, except by remarking once or! picture for the exhibition. 
twice that she had been very ungrateful in| It is one thing to have an idea, and another 
not rewarding the pains she had taken for | (and a far more difficult matter than may be 
her good looks by captivating some one’s! supposed) to embody it. This of Gabrielle’s 
heart. She was a desperate match-maker,| had been in her mind not weeks only, but 
and schemed for Gabrielle in a way which) years. She had eagerly longed to begin, but 
would have made her cut short her visit had | now that the opportunity had come for her to 
she had any inkling of it. But, happily for! give form and shape to it she hesitated, as 
her peace of mind, Mrs. Sutton’s skill kept | the poet may linger over the thoughts in his 
the motive in the background, and her|soul, fearing that some of their inspiration 
sister enjoyed the society to which she was} may evaporate in the act of reducing them to 
so unaccustomed, in happy ignorance of prosaic black and white. But it was useless 
ulterior schemes and wishes. to wait. Her canvas was ready, and she had 
Ruth was much improved in many ways,|/not any too much time, so with a beating 
but prim still, and rather empty-headed.| heart she began. Once begun, the work was 
Still she did not look down upon Gabrielle | absorbing, and Rosa had twice summoned her 
as formerly, for if Grace did not despise her, to dinner before she could find it possible to 
neither could she. On the whole it was a/leave it for anything so commonplace ; only 
pleasant visit; though the pain in Ga-| Agnes was in the dining-room as she entered 
brielle’s heart was constantly there, and|at last, which was a relief, for sudden com- 
seized her sharply often when she was out-| punction had seized her for being so late. As 
wardly the brightest ; but in such a whirl of| it was she was really in time enough, and was 
amusement and happy excitement, amid new) very glad that nothing transpired which made 
scenes and interests, it was impossible to be | it necessary for her to explain the bewitching 
so engrossed with her sorrow as at home,/nature of her present work : at this early 
where she had little else to think of, and an | stage in it she would have found it a difficult 
occupation which left her free to dwell upon/ matter to speak of it calmly—she was better 
it. It was at Pendlebury, too, that Ga-/ prepared for it when the necessity came. 
brielle first met with “Hyperion,” and she; Rosa took intense interest in her sister’s 
studied it with considerable profit to her- | pictures, and had no idea that they were not 
self. It was her brother-in-law’s present,| the most soothing topic of conversation she 
and he could not have given her one more) could introduce at table. Her sisters had 
welcome or appropriate. | never checked her, and she sympathized too 
The visit came to an end all too soon for| much in what interested Gabrielle to take 
the boys and Rosa; but it had done Ga-/ particular notice of her mother’s cold recep- 
brielle a world of good ; and Grace at part-| tion of any news from “ the studio,” as Rosa 
ing said, more affectionately than it was her | proudly called it. 
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“Mamma,” she cried one evening some 
days later, when the work had made some 
progress ; “ Ella is doing the most beautiful 
picture you can imagine, all out of her own 
head.” 

“Indeed! and do you prefer it to what 
she copies?” 

“Oh, yes. At least ¢ey were lovely, but 
this is quite different ; it is her own, her very 
own.” 

“ What is the subject, Ella?” asked Agnes. 

“ Resignation.” 

Gabrielle hesitated slightly over the word, 
but it would have to be spoken some time, 
so out it came. 

“‘] should not have thought that a subject 
on which you would be at all at home,” 
remarked Mrs. Vaughan; “but, no doubt, ima- 
gination goes a long way in such matters: of 
course painters do not feel all they represent ; 
one can scarcely expect that, they must often 
picture what they have never experienced.” 

Gabrielle blushed. She did not think herself 
resigned, far from it ; but she had had in her 
life the privilege of knowing some one who 
was, in a degree which seemed far beyond her 
own reach, and it was her cousin Margaret’s 
sorrow, not her own, which had suggested 
her subject. Agnes noticed the pained ex- 
pression on her face though her mother did 
not, and said at once, “I have been too busy 
lately to look at your work, but I shall come 
soon ; it is a beautiful subject, and I know you 
will treat it as it deserves.” 

Agnes now and then uttered a kind little 
speech like this out of the very lovingness of 
her own nature, which could not bear to 
see another hurt in any way. She thought 
nothing of it, and did not dream how her 
simple belief in her helped the sister whose 
enthusiasm was kept so scgupulously in check. 
The next morning early she tapped at the 
surgery door, and came in to inspect and 
admire. 

It is very difficult to judge of any work in 
its earliest stage, but there was quite enough 
ground here for the great expectations which 
Agnes was not slow to express. There was 
certainly much promise in the picture, even 
in its present state, and so she said. 

“Tt is wonderful how you can remember 
faces so accurately,” was the remark which 
she presently made. “ ‘That is cousin Mar- 
garet exactly, only younger; and the hair is 
brown ; I never remember it anything but 
grey.” 

“Papa gave me a lock of it that spring 
before we went to Chingford. Here it is.” 


containing a curl of rich brown hair, of 
that tint which in the sunshine looks almost 


complexion and grey, thoughtful eyes. The 
when it had not been white, but they could 
easily imagine—Gabrielle still better than 
Agnes,—how she had looked when she was 
young, before the soft bloom on her cheek 
had faded, and the hand of sorrow had 
brought an early winter upon her head. 
“Do you know,” said Agnes suddenly, 
“T sometimes think, Ella, we are apt to 
forget what it was to you to lose her. It 
comes across me now and then that your 
life has not been very easy,—with cousin 
Margaret and dear papa both taken away. 
And mamma—it seems wrong even to think 
it, but still I do sometimes fancy she is hard 
upon you, Ella. After all I cannot imagine 











golden, but is in reality much darker,—a || 
rich warm colour, such as goes with a clear | 


girls could not recollect Miss Wynn’s hair | 


why she need not have the fullest confi- || 


dence in you. It is hard for you, dearest.” 


Yes, it was hard ; Gabrielle did not deny | 


it, but she spoke bravely in spite of the sink- 


ing of heart from which she was never free. “It | 


will all come right some day, Agnes, never | 


fear! no doubt the discipline is good for 
me. At any rate I cannot do more than 
my best, and trust on.” 


“At any rate, you know what resignation | 


is,” replied Agnes as she gave her a kiss. 


It was very soothing work this that Gabrielle | 


had undertaken. It brought her beloved 
cousin so visibly before her, and thoughts of 
her, gentile and good as they always were, 
could not fail to be helpful to her as she tried 
to reproduce, line for line, the sweet face so 
surely engraven on her heart. Life would be 


very different to her now if she could still || 


have had that dear friend to fly to. She 
checked the wish to recall her, and mused on 
the long aching sorrow which had gone to 
the purifying of that life so radiant with the 
beauty of holiness. It was a great help to 
her in bearing her own burden, and she had 
rarely spent such peaceful hours as these 
while she lived over again the old time which 
seemed solongago. She was growing quieter 
and more trustful, and the little plans she was 


constantly making for the benefit of Mrs, | 


Morgan’s grandchildren helped in a great 
degree to take her out of herself. 

But sometimes there would come a pas- 
sionate longing to know something of Gilbert, 
and how he was bearing his share in tieir 
common sorrow. The thought that he might 
in time learn to love some one who had no 














She opened a tiny packet of white paper 


scruples to prevent her marrying, would even 
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at times cross her mind. But she could not|said the doctor’s wife. “You could have 
bear to entertain this idea ; and though she| given her nothing so nice, Gabrielle; how 
strove to be unselfish, and to wish only that | pleased they will all be! I shall have plenty 
he might be comforted, she was painfully| to tell you when I come back. I wish you 
conscious of being unsuccessful in her efforts. / could have gone ; they were all greatly dis- 
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“Louisa Fleming is to be married in 
October,” said Agnes one day on returning 
from a call on Mrs. Stewart. 

“ And Mrs. Stewart will go, of course?” 

“It is her intention to do so; and she 
spoke of bringing her youngest sister home 
with her afterwards. She seems glad it is to 
come off atlast. You have seen Mr. Vyner, 
I think, Gabrielle ? ” 

“Fea.” 

“ What is he like ?” 

“ He lisps.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“More than enough in my opinion. I 
think he is a good-natured man with no harm 
in him, but he would soon drive me wild. I 
cannot imagine how a girl like Louisa can 
care for him.” 

“Well, they all seem happy enough about 
“* 

Gabrielle had a desire tomake Louisa some 
little wedding present. It was difficult to 
know what, for she could not afford to buy 
anything. She thought of a picture at last,— 
that view of St. Ambrose taken from the 
manor would be sure to please. Mr. Vyner’s 
father had been one of the canons of the 


cathedral, and Louisa was attached to the | 


place. But then it had been taken from Mr. 
Selwyn’s library. No, she could not venture 
it : questions might arise, difficult to answer ; 
it was best to steer clear of them. She could 
not embark in anything extensive, for she had 
not much time. Whytgate Church? yes, 
that would do, with the old sun-dial and the 
“ carven pinnacles,’—nothing could be better. 
So the church was painted, a good many 
mixed memories being washed in with the 
colours. 

But she was growing used to pain. Should 
she ever forget the happy mornings under the 
shade of that churchyard wall, which had 


impressed every stone, moss-covered and | 


brown, and every luxuriant full-flowering snap- 
dragon on her mind, so vividly, that she 
scarcely needed to look at her sketch-book 
in order to be true to her copy? It madea 


beautiful little picture, and Gabrielle took | 


some pains in going to different gilders’ shops 
to find it a suitable frame. She chose one at 
last, which was simplicity itself, and then she 
took it to Mrs. Stewart, to ask her to convey 
it to Louisa when she went to the wedding. | 

“It is charming! altogether beautiful!” | 


| appointed.” 

| “It was very kind of them to ask me; but 
indeed it was quite out of the question.” 

| Ah! you are always so busy.” 

| It was not entirely business which had 
{caused Gabrielle to send a refusal to Mrs. 
| Fleming’s invitation to the wedding : another 
| reason was that she could not well afford the 
|expense. She regretted it less than she might 
| have done, because she felt sure if she had 
| gone she would have had a great deal to bear, 
|and so she had not troubled about it much, 
| though she was fond of the Flemings, and 
| would have been glad to be with them again. 
She had a very warm letter of thanks for her 
| beautiful offering, but she was rather nervous 
and unquiet on Mrs. Stewart’s return, for she 
| could not tell what news she might have heard 
‘from Louisa. But none transpired, and the 
wedding soon became a thing of the past. 

| Her picture grew as the autumn waned, 
|and she began to look forward to Christmas 
and five weeks with Richard, who was coming 
home. Leonard had promised his mother 
Christmas week, and that, he said, was all he 
could spare. 

“ Alice Russell is in the dining-room,” said 
Rosa at the surgery deor one afternoon ; 
“ she wants you to spend the evening with 
her.” 

It was unwelcome news, and Gabrielle was 
not pleased. 

“ You are quite sure she wants to see 
me?” 

“Yes, quite. I was hearing Walter Blake 
practise, and Jane showed her in. She said 
she wanted to see you. She is no end of a 
swell, in a new hat, with such a feather.” 

“ Who is attending to Walter now?” 

‘‘ Noone; he will have twisted the music- 
stool too tight, or done something dreadful by 

the time I get back. Are you coming, 
Ella?” 

“Yes, I will come ; don’t stay, Rosa dear.” 

“Walter is such a plague to teach,” said 
| the little sister as she followed Gabrielle ; “he 
‘never knows if he is playing right or wrong. 
He might just as well have been born without 
ears. I wish I might shake him, or rap his 
| knuckles or something ; and he has no idea 
of time.” 

“Perhaps I can help you with him when 
Alice has gone,” said Gabrielle, strangling a 
feeling of annoyance at being interrupted in 
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her work ; 
are you?” 


Alice was a girl of the “gushing” type, | 


and therefore embraced Gabrielle as if they 
were the dearest friends, and had not met for 
years, though she had seen her as recently as 
the night before. “I want you to come and 
have tea with me this evening, Gabrielle,” she 
said; “I have so much to talk about: I 
hope you have no previous engagement.” 

Gabrielle fervently wished she had had 
one; but truth constrained her to answer, 
“No thank you, I am quite free; I will 
come. Six o’clock, I suppose ?” 

“Now, Walter,” 
despair from the vicinity of the piano, “ one, 
two; three to the rest, 
crotchet-—that’s right! No, that note is tied, 
you must not strike it: oh dear! will you 


never remember? There! now the fingering | 


y? 


is wrong! 

“How wearisome it must be to teach 
music!” said Alice, never thinking that her 
presence in the room might be a hindrance 
to poor Rosa, who had quite enough to bear 
from Walter at the best of times. 

“Yes; itneeds undivided attention,” 
Gabrielle, hoping that Alice would take the 
hint, which of céurse she did not; 
not thin-skinned like Gabrielle. 

“Have you been to the Penny Readings 
this year?” 

““No, we never go.” 

‘Well, they are rather a diversion ; 
all one can say ; but this is such a wretchedly 
slow place, one is glad of anything by way 
of a change. Did you know Miss Janet 
—"* had_ slipped and broken her 
e ? ” 

Miss McPherson was one of the old ladies 
at No. 11. 

“No, indeed. 

“ Last evening. 
morning.” 

“ Poor old lady !” 


When did it happen?” 
Their cook told ours this 


“we will see.—Well, Alice, how | 


sounded in accents of 


and four to that! 


said | 


she was | 


that is | 


“Well, I must go,” said Alice: “good- 
bye;” and embracing Gabrielle once more> 
she took her departure; and the visitor 
proving to be for Mrs. Campbell, Gabrielle 
returned to the dining-room to see if she 
could help her sister. 

An evening at No. 2 was no pleasanter to 
Gabrielle than it had been years ago. It 
always required an effort to submit to it, and 
to-night she felt especially out of tune for 
Alice’s gossip. Formerly tea had always been 
taken in the dining-room, but now Alice had 
seen a little of life, and the drawing-room was 
used every day, instead of only on grand 
occasions, and tea (whenever they had visitors) 
was served there at six. Mrs. Russell sub- 
mitted to this as to most of her daughter’s 
fancies, though she much preferred five o’clock 
and the homely and substantial comfort of 
the dining-room. She had been brought up 
|in that sphere of life where the drawing-room 
is kept scrupulously closed, with everything 
covered up from the dust, and the sunshine 
rigorously excluded for fear of fading curtains 
and carpets. It seemed to her dreadful to 
make so free with what she considered 
tables and chairs of state; and she had a 
wholesome horror of crumbs and other little 
results of anything like a meal within the 
well-guarded precincts; and such conse- 
quences could not be avoided, as, indeed, she 
well knew, for had not the best ottoman sus- 
tained irremediable injury in the shape of a 
spot of grease which all the rubbing in the 


world, to say nothing of a bottle or two of | 


benzoin collas, would not remove? The 
books could not preserve their spoke-like re- 
gularity on the centre table—centre table, 
alas! no longer, for it was wheeled into a 
comer, leaving a space in the middle which 
was quite at variance with all her old-world 
ideas of what was correct. She almost began 
to dread having visitors, for she was always 
|ready for her tea, and Alice would on no 
|}account allow its appearance before six, as 


now, Walter, do mind then callers were no longer to be expected, 
the crotchet rest,” said Rosa, in a beseeching | and she was daily thinking that Mrs. Ww almer, 
tone. | the curate’s wife, would ve drop in,” as her 
Gabrielle wondered if she might venture to | mother had cordially invited her on the 
tell Alice that her presence was a bar to the} only occasion of their meeting. But Mrs. 
progress of the music. | Walmer did not “drop in,” neither did 
“ They say the invalid one is quite brisk | jany one else, for the neighbourhood of 
now her sister is laid up ; we always thought | London is not sociable ; and. unless people 
her rather a sham.” hold a certain position they are condemned 
“‘Did you? Walter, my dear boy, do be} to a life of comparative seclusion, and must 
careful, you are giving Rosa a deal of unne- 
cessary trouble.” 
Here came a sounding knock at the front | little importance to any one else. 
door, | this reason that Alicehad for a long 


“One, two, three ; 


|make up their minds to find their happiness at 

| home, for beyond its limits they are of very 

It was for | 
time past | 
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besought her mother to give up the house in | 
Surrey Place and go and live near Matilda, 
whose home was a country town, where her 
husband’s profession defined the status of the 
family without any trouble on the part of his 
wife’s relations. 

“T have so much to tell you,” said Alice. 

She stood by the glass where Gabrielle 
was re-arranging the curls which had been 
slightly ruffled by her hat in the short 
journey across the road. The two formed a 
great contrast as they stood together,—one 
dressed in the extreme of fashion (which 
alone would have told she had just come 
from the country), and with a face pretty 
certainly, but affected and shallow looking. 
The other, in her soft blue merino dress, with 
a knot of the same shade of ribbon in her 
hair, and the pure soft lace about the throat 
and wrists for which Gabrielle was rather 
noted ; a face with a soul-beauty of its own 
apart from features or colouring, and a quiet 
elegance about her altogether which a lifetime 
of study would never have conferred on Alice. 

“Have you?” she said, in reply to the 
question, expecting to hear of some fresh 
love affair, for Alice had generally one on 
hand. “Is it a secret?” she added. 

“No, not now; it was till to-day. We 
are going to leave Surrey Place, and live 
near Matilda.” 

Gabrielle was astonished. She had no 
affection for Alice, but the Russells seemed | 
part of Surrey Place ; she could always re-| 
member them, and, with her, old associations | 
were strong. She spoke perfect truth when | 
she answered, “ I am very sorry.” 

“So am I, for some things; but for many | 
others Iam glad. There is no society here. | 
Now where Matty lives it is different. | 
There is a very nice house near hers, and we | 
have only been waiting to get a tenant for | 
this before taking it.” 

“ And now you have decided ?” | 

“Yes; we shall leave at Christmas.” 

Here came a _ knock at the door, and a} 
maid appeared with a message from Mrs. | 
Russell that tea was ready, and if they did 
not come soon the muffins would be cold. 
So the two adjourned to the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Russell was there, radiant in crimson 
satin and blue cap ribbons, for her weeds 
had been discarded some time. 

Gabrielle felt a sudden pang as she thought 
of losing the kind, friendly face which had 
always had a smile for her. It made her 
feel at the moment quite fond of her, and 
contrary to her custom, she went up and 
kissed Mrs. Russell. 





ns We shall be very sorry to lose you,” she 
said. 

“ Thank you, my dear ; and I shall be sorry 
to go on some accounts, for Iam attached to 
the old place, but still it seems best ; it’s live- 


‘lier in the country for Alice, and I shall be 


glad to be near Matilda.” 

“ And the boys ?” 

“Oh, next year Ned is going out to his 
cousin Laura in America, her husband knows 
of a good berth for him ; and Ernest we are 
not decided about yet ; but he wants to be a 
lawyer, and he can learn that as well in the 
country as in London, I suppose.  Alto- 
gether we feel satisfied to make the change.” 

“The place will not seem like itself 
without you.” 

“No, it will make a difference, I dare 
say ; but then you have other friends,—Mrs. 
Stewart, for instance.” 

This was rather a sore point with Alice, 
who had tried to cultivate the acquaintance 
of the doctor’s wife, but without success. So 
Gabrielle turned away from it as soon as 
she could, and led Alice to talk of Matilda’s 
home and friends, a subject which seemed 
exhaustless. 

“ There is to be a concert at Stoke in aid 
of the Cottage Hospital early in the new 
year. Mr. Simpson will preside, and I am 
to play ; won’t that be nice?” 

“What ? playing in public? I should not 
like it at all.” 

“Oh, but I shall. The ladies—all ama- 
teurs, you know—are to be in white, with 
blue sashes worn as the Royal Academy 
pupils wear them.” 

“ And how is that ?” 

Alice described the style. 

“And what is the programme?” inquired 
Gabrielle. 

“T’ll show it you. Look! these are for 
me :—the treble in one duet, the second 
part of a trio, and ‘The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,’ with variations. It is lovely,” she said, 
sitting down to the piano. : 

It might have been “ lovely” with skilful 
treatment. As it was, Gabrielle’s teeth were 
set on edge by false notes, and her powers 
of endurance sadly tried ; for half the chords 
were wrong, the runs were scrambled, and 
there was a reckless disregard of flats, which, 
considering the piece was set in A flat, had 
an effect the reverse of soothing upon Ga- 
brielle’s sensitive ear. 

“ T must practise it well,” said Alice, as 
she finished with a jumble of false notes. 

“Yes, it needs practice,” said Gabrielle, 
wondering if she might venture to suggest a 
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little amendment. For Alice’s own sake she| Gabrielle felt it only an act of neigh- 
thought it only kind to do so, but unlike; bourly kindness to go in next door on the | 
most people who do disagreeable things following day. She found the old ladies in | 
“with the kindest motive,” she shrank from | some need of cheering, for the invalid had 
speaking of the needed improvement. She | /over-exerted herself, and was suffering from 
ventured it, however. 'a severe nervous attack. The one who had 
“The flats want minding, I think, Alice, met with an accident was, of course, in bed; 
and the runs should be clearer ; then if you and the only go-able sister was trotting back- 
get the chords correct, and attend to time wards and forwards between her two charges, 
and expression, I think it will do very well.” upstairs and down, in a way which was 
Her remark was received as such remarks | rather fatiguing, so that she gladly hailed 
generally are, with a little toss of the head, |Gabrielle’s appearance with a book, the 
and “Of course it will sound better after it reading of which did the nervous patient a 
has been practised; I have only played it | greatdeal of good; for she differed strongly 
twice yet.” from many of its sentiments, and forgot her 
“Shall we try the duet?” said Gabrielle, | woes for a time, in arguing one or two points 
feeling she ought to make some amends for | which Gabrielle would not yield. But they 
not giving unqualified praise. parted on excellent terms, for all they could 
“ Oh yes.” not see things in the same light, and on 
It was the overture to “ Euryanthe,” and ‘her return home, Gabrielle found herself 
a terrible muddle Alice made of her part. mentally quoting a line in Mangnall’s 
Gabrielle felt glad when it was ended, that “Questions,” which, as a child she had pon- 
two persons were inadequate to the require- | dered over, with a vague idea of its having 
ments of a trio, and that “Il Barbiére”” was, been put in the wrong place by mistake. 
left to his fate. The quotation was this: ‘ Why cannot men 
Mrs. Russell pronounced the duet charm-| agree to differ ?”—a question opening a 
ing; it was so noisy and effective, and that field of inquiry, which even the good lady— 
was what people looked for at a concert. herself an encyclopedia of knowledge—would 
Gabrielle shuddered; she thought of a have found rather inconveniently wide. But 
process which her brothers termed “ mur- one cannot wonder that she asked it. 
dering,” and was silent. 
Some songs from Alice followed; not CHAPTER XXIV.—HERO WORSHIP. 
quite so bad as what had preceded them, but 
still bad enough. It was a relief to see her CHRISTMAS week came, and with it, Richard 








get up from the stool, and bring out some and Leonard. ‘The latter was much im- 


fancy work. proved. All the moodiness which had so 

“You must come and see us when we get troubled his mother and sister when Laura 
settled,” said Mrs. Russell, kindly, when the Saunders was his ideal of womankind had || 
so-called music had ceased. |vanished; and he seemed so happy that 

Gabrielle had not bargained for this. She, Gabrielle felt it was no good hoping for 
thanked Mrs. Russell, but when Alice wished | Richard any longer. As usual, both brothers || 
to fix a time, and proposed next summer, | frequently wanted her, and she had enough to || 
Gabrielle took refuge in an old promise to, do to keep separate interests from clashing. 
Richard that the holidays following the ex-; “Do you like the name of Jessie?” asked 
hibition of her first picture in the Academy Leonard, one day when he came into the || 
should be spent with him; so on the strength surgery, only to look, as he said, but effec- 
of her expectations she excused herself. tually hindering her progress. 

The evening came to an end at last, as all; ‘I like it very much,” replied Gabrielle. 
wearisome things will, if we can but have, “And you like Jessie Gray herself, don’t 
patience, and perhaps this had been less | you?” 
trying than previous visits; for a topic of; “Yes, indeed I do; I can never forget 
common interest helps even very uncon-;how nice she was that sad time at Sedge- 
genial people over the ground they are thorpe.” 
obliged at times to travel together; and if | “How would you like her. for a sister, 
the barbarous treatment of Weber, and the! Ella?” 
hapless torture of the air of the sweet old | “Very much indeed.”’ 
song, had been left out of the evening's | “Then I may count upon your throwing no || 
entertainment, it would have been a very fair | obstacles in my way?” 
one, as things go, in spite of the songs. | It was almost more than she could bear; 
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for, dearly as she loved Leonard, Richard 
was dearer still, and to help forward what 
would make him unhappy was more than she 
could promise. 

“ Dear old boy!” she said ; “has it come 
to that?” 

“ Nearly,” said Leonard, taking her kiss for 
the fullest encouragement ; “very nearly. I 
have not spoken yet, but we quite understand 


|| each other, and the doctor is not likely to 


| a very good sort of fellow. 
| you are, Ella; you remember everything.” 


'| hinder us; I am pretty well sure of that. And 
| I do assure you,” he added, “she is the dear- 


est girl in the world.” 

“ Traddles!” said Gabrielle. 

“ No !—was it? Well, never mind ; he was 
But what a girl 


“Not quite ; it only proves that Traddles 


|| represents a type.” 


This made Leonard furious. 

** Nonsense, Ella!” 

“‘ Well, never mind, Leonard, it’s all right. 
Forgive me, and tell me about Jessie.” 

He was very willing to do both, and ended 
a long account of her loveliness, her sweet 
temper, her cleverness, her—in short, perfec- 
tion, for he could not see a flaw in her,—with 
“To you know, Ella, I think Wordsworth 
must have been a very happy fellow, for he 
has described Jessie exactly in those lines of 
his :— 

‘A perfect woman ; nobly planned,’ 


—you know them ?” 

“ Rather,” said Gabrielle, drily.” 

“Well, then, now I must tell the mother. 
Do you think she will mind ?” 

“Not in the least. I should imagine she 
will be very glad.” 

‘‘And Agnes? I scarcely like to say any- 
thing to her; it seems cruel ; though, after 
all, itis more than a year since she lost poor 
George, and girls get over these things.” 

“ Some girls, perhaps ; Agnes is not one of 
them. One year or fifty years will be the same 
to her, till—till "— 

“ Till what ? ” 

“ Till she meets him again.” 

‘“Tt’s a great mystery to me that no one 
takes a fancy to you,” said Leonard, after a 
pause. “I don’t know any one more loveable 
than you, Ella?” 

“ Not even Jessie ?” 

“ That’s different. But altogether it does 
seem odd; you would make a first-rate wife 
—never ruffle a fellow’s feathers for him, and 
so forth.” 

‘’ Not even by allusions to Traddles ?” 
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this sort of thing, what an old maid Ruth is, 
as stiff as a poker, and as prim as—well, I 
really don’t know what, except perhaps the 
pew-opener at St Clement’s.” 

Gabrielle laughed. 

“She is very good-looking,” she said. 

“ Who? the pew-opener ? ” 

‘“No; Ruth.” 

_“ Well, that may be, but still, she is a sad 
piece of ice. Now, Rosa is charming; she 
will be you over again.” 

‘* Flatterer !” 

“T mean it.” 

“Well, that will do. Did you see Alice 
Russell when she called this morning ?” 

“ Yes; and did not feel half so savage with 
her as formerly. How glad you must be to 
get rid of her!” 

“Hush!” 











“Well, but are you not?” 
| “Never mind. I am really sorry for some 
things; we shall miss the familiar faces, and 
| they have always been kind.*# 
“ So they have, but still ”’— 
“Still what?” asked Rosa, who, receiving 
{no reply to her twice-repeated knock, had 
‘felt it a case of necessity to come in un- 
| bidden. 
| “What is it, Rosa?” 
| Richard wants Leonard to go for a walk.” 
“ All right, Rose-bud! I’m coming. Run 
| along.” 
| ‘Shall you tell him what you have told 
|me?” asked Gabrielle, when the door was shut. 
| About Jessie? No; I don’t think so. 
| I’ll wait a bit first. Good-bye.” 
| Gabrielle was relieved, so far, but Richard 
'would have to know, after all. She would 
| willingly have spared him this trial, but she 
| felt, as we all feel when circumstances are ad- 
| verse to the happiness of those we love,—help- 
|less and limited, and could only trust that if 
| the trouble might not be lightened to him, at 
jleast he might have strength given him to 
| bear it. 
| The summer had been extremely wet and 
cold, and the winter was severe in proportion. 
Again there was skating on the Lea as in the 
| old time when dear cousin Margaret’s visits had 
been Gabrielle's great pleasure. It was a very 
| altered life now. Her childhood had had a 
good deal of pain in it; but she seemed to 
have stepped at once from it into womanhood, 
‘and missed all the bright days which are sup- 
| posed especially to belong to youth. She 
| felt old and care-worn, and Leonard’s tidings, 
| though far from being unexpected, had added 
/a fresh burden, which to a loving heart like 


“ Well, that was harmless. But, talking of hers was hard to bear. 
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But no sign of what she might be. ‘suffering | 
disturbed the glee of the few days before 





said Gabrielle. “TI 


Christmas, when it was folly to think of paint- | can get on with nothing while you stand there || 


ing, and she locked up the surgery and | chattering.” 

accompanied her brothers and sisters tothe} “ Itstrikes me you have done most of that.” 
river. There were other interests nearer | “JT, Ruth? Nonsense. I only objected to 
home ; presents for Mrs. Morgan’s grand- the country being turned into town.’ 

children, which Rosa and Agnes had helped |. “ T cannot see why you should object so 
her to make, and which were to be given on | strongly,” said Ruth, not unwilling to argue 
Christmas-eve. There were not such beautiful | with Gabrielle now the brothers were gone, 


cards for Christmas and the new year then as |and feeling strong in her own common-sense 


there are now, but the idea was one with which | 
Gabrielle thoroughly sympathized, and she had | 
painted some for the few friends she had, and 
was busily engaged in directing envelopes i in 
which to enclose them when Richard came 


into the school-room where she was sitting | 
It was the morning of| being swayed by feeling ; 


with Rosa and Ruth. 
the 24th of December, and the brothers were | 
bound for the Lea, as usual ; and only waiting 
for Arthur, who, Leonard supposed, had taken | 
a nap while getting into his great coat. 

“ Knowing little affairs, these!” he said | 
taking up some of the cards, “ Look, Rich- 
ard! that’s not bad, is it?” 


“For Mrs. Bray? Oh, how are the good | 


old people at Chingford?” asked Richard. 

“‘T only hear once a year,” said Gabrielle, 
“ at Christmas ; they were very well the last 
time.” 

“Would not you like to go again some day?” 
asked Leonard, “we were uncommonly jolly 
that summer.” 

“T have thought about it, but Ned Russell 
told me they were inclosing the forest, and 
building so much that the place was quite 
altered ; and under those circumstances I 
would rather not see it; I like things to re- 
main as they were.” 

“Well done, little Conservative!” said 
Leonard, “‘it isa pity you are not aman; you 
should go into Parliament.” 

*“‘ As to that, I am very thankful I am not, 
for I always see so many sides to a question, 
that I should be for ever voted a turn-coat. 
I may be Conservative in some things, but in 
others I am ultra-Liberal.” 

“ A Conservative Radical, in fact! But 
now, what is your objection to houses being 
built near the forest ?” 

* Don’t ask me! Think of the trees and 
the flowers, and the grass and the bracken, 
and then, if you can consider that bricks and 
mortar can be an improvement upon them, I 
give you up.” 

*- You seem very excited,” said Arthur, ap- 
pearing on the scene at last. ‘What is the 
topic under discussion ?” 

* Politics.” 


to overpower her sister’s romantic fancies. 
“No: I don’t expect you to see ; you do 
‘not love the country as I do, and cannot 
| understand it. I know how I feel about it, 
and that’s enough.” 
“You are as bad as ever, Gabrielle, in 


knocking about in the world,—that would give 
|you some common-sense.” 

It was foolish to be irritated by her younger 
| sister, but certainly Ruth had a bad effect on 
| Gabrielle's nerves, or temper, and she kept 
‘her mouth tightly shut to prevent an angry 
reply. Rosa inquired if Ruth had been 
knocked about ? 
| Quite enough,” was the reply. 

“What is it like?” asked Rosa. 

“You are too young to understand such 
things,” said Ruth. 

“Am I? Ella never tells me I am too 
young when I ask questions.” 

“Ella spoils you; she always did, and she 
does not improve. You ought to go to 
school.” 

“Not while Ella is at home,” said Rosa, 
shaking her head, sagely; ‘when she gets 
married I should like to go, but not till then.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Rosa! Who 
put marrying into your head, and why should 
you take it for granted that Gabrielle will be 
married in time for you to go to school?” 

“T don’t know: I am sure I don’t want 
her to—but I don’t see why she shouldn’t 
be.” 

“ The child’s head is full of rubbish,” said 
Ruth, contemptuously, and Gabrielle was not 
sorry that she went out of the room. 

* You don’t think there is any likelihood 
of Gabrielle’s being married?” said Ruth, 
later in the day to Agnes, as the street door 
closed after her two sisters, bent on their 
errand to the blind woman. 

“Oh dear, no!” said Agnes, “ what put 
that into your head ?” 

* Only some silly remark of Rosa’s that 
she did not wish to go to school while 
Gabrielle was at home, but she should like to 
go when she was married.” 
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“It must have been only a casual remark. , tables, an open book on another, and a general 
Gabrielle has never had any admirer that 1 | air of comfort, which was very pleasant to 
know of; indeed I do not think a thought of | Agnes, though it made no impression on 
being married ever crosses her mind. She i is | Ruth. 

engrossed in her painting, and the only strong} “We may wish you a happy Christmas,” 
desire she has is that mamma should appre- | said Agnes, “though it may not be a ‘ merry’ 
ciate her and her pictures.” one.’ 

“T do not see why she need care for that.| ‘‘ Thank you, my dear, but I think we are 
She has got her own ‘way, and that’s what |as merry as most people, and now Janet can 
very few people have ; besides, it must be a | walk again we feel in capital spirits, don’t we, 
remarkably easy life, with nothing to do but | Euphemia ?” 
please herself.” | ‘This was addressed to the sister who had 

“There you are mistaken, Ruth. Ella is; been nearly trotted off her legs a few weeks 
very unselfish, and she works very hard ; be- | ago, 
sides, I do not think she has her own way as|_ “ Yes, indeed; and I am sure we owe 
you imagine ; she cares for mamma’s approval | much to your sister, my dear Miss Vaughan, 
above all things, and that she never gets.” she has done us more good than I can say.” 

“I think it is very foolish and weak to} “Then I am sure she is very glad. It 
care so much for another’s opinion; but/| was a great pleasure to her to come in now 
Gabrielle never will be strong-minded ; it is| and then.” 
not in her.” “She is such a beautiful reader,” said Miss 

Agnes was very thankful for the deficiency, | Janet, ‘‘it was the greatest treat to hear her 
if Ruth might be considered an example of|in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ and in ‘ Mar- 
strong-mindedness, but she did not say so;| mion’ too; the expression she conveyed was 
she simply remarked that she admired Ga- | wondertul.” 
brielle very much. | Gabrielle is very fond of poetry.” 

“ Yes, I know you always did : and so does “She must be, to read it so. Not that 
Grace now, though she used not; it is very|that is always a rule,” said Miss Euphemia. 
odd.” jt delight in poetry myself, but I feel every 

“You are not jealous, are you, Ruth?” | word so, that I always spoil it—a lump comes 

“ Jealous ! I jealous of Gabrielle! What|into my throat and I catch my breath, so 


an idea, Agnes ! 





you are both blind to her faults.” poetry.” 
“IT never said she was perfect.” “] think I can understand that,” said 
“‘ But you implied it.” Agnes. 


‘‘Well, pray do not let us quarrel about; “I am glad if you can; many people think 
Ella. I am sure she would be sorry to be a| it nonsense, and I remember once being ter- 
bone of contention. What are you going to) ribly taken to task by a lady of the strong- 
do this afternoon ?” minded type,” (here Ruth pricked up her 

“T thought of asking Alice Russell to go | ears) “who averred that the reason so many 
for a walk with me, but I saw her go out with | clergymen were bad readers was because 
her mother an hour ago, so that’s no good.” | they did not feel what they read. I said I 


“Come with me to see the Miss| thought it might arise from an excess of feel- 
McPhersons.” |ing, which was a plea she laughed to scorn ; 

“Well, I don’t know ; are they very weari-| but I keep my own opinion; I could no 
some ?” /more repeat Mrs. Hemans’ ‘Casabianca’ 


“Not in the least. We have seen a good than I could fly, but I feel it so intensely 
deal of them since Miss Janet’s accident. that I shiver whenever I read it, especially 
Let us go; mamma will not be home before | the last verse. I dare say it is weak of me, 
four ; there is plenty of time.” | but I am not above owning it.” 

. Well, I don’t mind.” “€ Miss Gabrielle tried us with Tennyson,” 

Agnes ‘and Ruth were shown into the draw-| said Miss McPherson, “but we preferred 
ing- room upstairs, where the two invalid | our old friends.” 
sisters lay, each on her couch, on eee | “T think that was quite natural.” 
sides of the fireplace. There was a delicious! “ She is a poem herself,” said Miss Janet ; 
scent of violets in the room, which was full of |“ I used to lie and watch her, and spin all 
knickknacks, and as cosy as a room could! sorts of romances about her; it is a young 
be. So beautifully neat too, though not pain- | face to have such a look of sorrow upon it.” 
fully so, for there was work on one of the | “* And yet she was always so cheerful and 

VIL. 2s 


No; but I must say I think | that I am altogether a failure as a reader of 
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bright,” said Miss Euphemia: “she came 


among us like a sunbeam, and little Rosa is 
| wonderfully like her.” 

Agnes felt that the conversation could not 
be very palatable to Ruth, and tried to change 
it, but all to no purpose. Gabrielle was the 
old ladies’ theme throughout the call, and 
Ruth felt many a pang, for the old jealous 
pain at hearing her sister praised was sharp 
still, and she was very glad when the visit 
came to an end. 

As long as Leonard was at home Gabrielle 
saw very little of Richard, but after ten days 
he left again for Sedgethorpe, and then the 
two were occasionally alone. 

“Where are you bound for?” asked Agnes 
one morning, as Gabrielle came downstairs 
in her warm coat, with muff and furs, ready 
for a walk. 


‘“‘ Richard wants me to go with him. I ex- 


| pect it will be the Lea Bridge Road, it gene- 


rally is. Can I do anything for you in Clap- 
ton, Agnes?” 

“No, thank you ;—-at least, I don’t know. 
Mrs. Campbell wants a book taken to Mrs. 
Fraser’s, I believe. I will go and ask her.” 

“| will go,” said Gabrielle, running lightly 
upstairs and tapping at the drawing-room 
door. 

*‘ Agnes said something about a book for 
Mrs. Fraser; Richard and I are going that 
way, may we take it for you?” 

“Thank you, if you would I should be 
glad. It does you good to have your brother 
at home, I think,” she said, looking fondly 
into Gabrielle’s face. 

“T love him so dearly,” was all the reply 
she had, for there was something in that gaze 
which was too sympathizing for Gabrielle to 
bear calmly, and she moved to go away. 

“There is no message. Good-bye, and a 
pleasant walk to you!” 

“Do you think me in a hurry to leave 
you?” said Gabrielle, quickly, “it is not 
that ; only—-dear Mrs. Campbell, there are 
some things I am not strong enough to bear 
—your sympathy is one, and yet I prize it 
more than I can say.” 

“‘Look here!” said Mrs. Campbell going 
up to the little table where were her Bible 
and Prayer-book, “read that.” 

Gabrielle read in silence the verse to which 
she pointed, “ Be strong therefore, and let 
not your hands be weak: for your work shall 
be rewarded.” 

“T try to think so,” she said, “ but some- 
times it is hard work.” 

“Tt will be easier by and by. Now, go! or 
your brother will not thank me.” 
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Her old friend had given her a comforting 
thought, and there was such a crisp freshness 
in the frosty air that morning, that a less im- 
pressionable person than Gabrielle might 
have felt its influe nce exhilarating. There 
were loaded railway vans at No. 2, and 
Richard remarked, as they passed them, 
“Ruth is in her élement, I should think.” 

“Yes. This is the third day she has been 
there. I have no doubt she is a great help 
to Alice.” 

“What makes them so late? I thought 
you had said they were going at Christmas ?” 

* SoI did, and so she told me; but it seems 
that inthat remote part of the world where 
they are going they still use the old style for 
quarter days, so that for business purposes 
Christmas is considered the sixth of January.” 

“‘ Well, they have not much time to lose.” 

“No; the new tenants are accommodating, 
which is a good thing, or they would have 
| been a good deal put out. Mrs. Russell’s 
|two servants are going to-day, and she and 
we have 
turned the school-room into a bed-room fro 
tem.” 

“You will miss the old faces.” 

“Yes. I cannot say that [ like changes ; 
but oh, dear! Richard, is not this dreadful ?” 

They were passing through a_half-built 
street of houses where once the bronze- 
leaved blackberry bushes and the golden 
furze had held sway. The building was 
stopped by the frost, and the place had a very 
dreary, desolate appearance. 

“ Yes, I don’t like it. I only hope they will 
not spoil the downs.” 

There was more desultory talk than was at 
all usual between the two, who had generally 
some topic of interest to discuss. Gabrielle 
augured from it that Richard had something 
on his mind which he wished to communi- 
cate to her, but did not know how to begin. 











“Which way?” he asked as they left Mr. 
Fraser’s. 

“ T don’t mind in the least.” 

“Why not go round by the pond at Upper 
Clapton and make our way to Tottenham? 
It is a capital walk.” 

Gabrielle was quite willing, and they turned 
to the left ; stepping out quickly, for the road 
was dry with a frost, which made it ring under 
their footsteps, and three or four miles extra 
would count for nothing on a day like this. 

“I suppose it is all settled between 
Leonard and Miss Gray,” said . Richard 








abruptly, soon after they had passed through 
Stamford-hill gate. 
“It seems likely to be.” 
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“ You think he cares for her?” 

* Undoubtedly.” 

‘But does she care for him? that is the 
point.” 

**T believe she does.” 

“Very well, then: that is all I wished to 
know ; and I shall work better for knowing 
it. After all, Ella, mine is interesting work, 
although nothing like the care of a parish.” 

She saw he wished to turn the conversa- 
tion from Leonard, so she followed his lead. 

“You have some nice boys, I should 
think ?” 

“ Yes : but you know what schools are, or 
rather I may be glad to think you don’t. 
They are not the most charming .places in 
the world, in any. sense. There is a deal of 
party spirit ; and often, a terrible want of 
loyalty and veneration ;—do you know, that 
really seems to me the great want of the 
present day. ”’ 

‘Too little reverence, you mean ?” 

“Yes. That is the root of the evil. Here 
and there one may meet with a boy given to 
hero-worship, but he is an exception; the 
majority have no respect whatever for those 
set over them; one would imagine that ‘to 
order oneself lowly and reverently to all one’s 
betters,’ was a clause expunged from the 
“Catechism,” so little does the spirit of it enter 
into their thoughts and work.” 

“Then you do not object to hero-wor- 
ship ?” 

“T think that the spirit which prompts it, 
—the spirit of veneration for all things good 
and noble is at the root of all religion, all 
purity, all saintliness. Show me a boy who 
is devoted to his master or to some older 
boy, who believes in him implicitly, sees no 
fault in him, and who would fight for him and 
for his good name to the death, and I pro- 
phesy great things of that boy. Only let him 
worship the right sort of hero; only be sure 
that his hero is manly and good, and his fol- 
lower will turn out a fine fellow himself in 
time.” 

“ But one never finds perfection, though one 
may most earnestly and intently seek for it.” 

“ Not here! and let us be thankful for it, 
Gabrielle, though that may be a difficult matter 
at times. If anything earthly were perfectly 
satisfying we should rest in it, and not care to 
look beyond. Believe me, the imperfections— 
the incompleteness of this life and all things 
in it draws one upwards more effectually than 
anything else. My young hero-worshipper 
will find a flaw in his hero after a while, and 
it will bring him acute pain; but if, mean- 
while, the hero’s influence have been good 








and true it will have wrought too deeply on 
the boy’s mind for him entirely to give up his 
belief in goodness, and he will look for it 
elsewhere : not finding it he is led, at last, to 
look to Him who is perfect, and who has in 
store for all faithful souls full satisfaction when 
this imperfect stage of existence is past.” 

“ But the pain, Richard ! think of the pain 
of finding a flaw in one’s perfect model! 
think of the unsatisfying nature of all things 
earthly to a soul seeking perfection. Disap- 
pointment continually ! have you no sympathy 
with that?” 

“The fullest sympathy: but I do think 
that disappointment—it does not signify in 
what, there are infinite shades and varieties— 
is perhaps fe greatest ‘ blessing in disguise’ 
of all.” 

“‘ But you think it wrong to make an idol 
of any thing or person, do you not?” 

“Can you doubt it? ‘To worship the crea- 
ture instead of the Creator is a sin which we 
cannot sufficiently dread; and yet there are 





and have to struggle against it all their lives. 
We must cast our idols away—a// of them if 
we would let God reign supreme in our 
hearts.” 

“It is very difficult.” 

“ But not impossible.” 

“The thing is, one is so susceptible to 
every-day influences, the thousand little circum- 


stances and feelings which go to make up one’s | 


life : it is easy enough to realize these ; but 
what is out of sight seems so out of reach.” 

“ T know it, Ella, I feel it every day of my 
life, and many timesin a day ; but it is in the 


some natures who know the temptation to it, | 
| 





way of our duty that God meets us ; let usonly 


be earnest and watchful in that, and, like Anna | 


in the temple, there will be revealed unto us 
what we may spend a life-time in vainly seek- 
ing if we go out of the way for it. ‘ Follow 
Me’ is our watchword; we cannot go wrong 
if we are true to it.” 

“To go back to hero-worship. I need not 
tell you that I am a very ardent hero-wor- 
shipper myself?” 

“J should think not! as if I had not known 
it long ago. Well?” 

‘“‘T suppose the good of it is conditional ? 
One may go just as far astray in devoting one- 
self to a wrong object as one may make pro- 
gress by loving a good one? ’ 

“Decidedly ; it is all conditional. The 
worst is, so many are inclined to follow those 
who are popular, and it is sad to” say it, but 
I believe it to be truth—the most popular boy 
in a school is generally an unprincipled one.” 

“ That does seem very sad ; but, no doubt, 
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he has something attractive about him which | Gabrielle were arranging and contriving that 
bewitches the others.” afternoon. 

“Yes ; talent abused ; generally a powerof} The dress in question had seen good service, 
ridiculing those over him ; that leads to more | but Gabrielle undertook what was wanted to 
wrong-doing than one can estimate.” make it wearable for an evening. Alice had 

“But, in the same way a good boy might/told Ruth that Stoke wasa very sociable place, 
be of great use to the others.” so she was rather anxious on the subject of 

“Yes, as the ‘little leaven,’ working slowly | her dress, not being sufficiently strong-minded 
and silently, and therefore not so much noticed | to be above caring for what people thought of 
by those who are eagerly watching for the/herin this respect, however much in others she 
souls for whom they must give an account. | might feel herself superior to her sister. Rosa 
Faith and patience—these are what we need.” | came running up, delighted with the fire, and 
| “ You may do as much good in the school all eagerness to help in what was going on ; 
| as in the church, Richard.” but Ruth summarily dismissed her, and she 

“My ideas of ‘doing good’ have become} went in search of Tom, who teased her 
rather modified of late, Ella. The power and|unmercifully, but was, in spite of that, her 
the glory are all His who works through very | favourite brother. 

'| humble means. One looks forward, at first,| ‘“ You will see that Alice is quite perfect in 
to doing great things, and there come in one’s | what she has to do at the concert, won’t you, 
way what look like the very smallest duties ;; Ruth ?” sajg@ Gabrielle presently, as she was 
one thinks of a heavy cross to carry, and| twisting chérry-coloured ribbons into a bow 

























No, Ella; I was bitterly | sister, who did all such work by line and rule, 


in a boy’s sneer. 


be so happy as to have it givea me. We are| ness in needlework. 

both on probation.” “Ves, I will mind,—What a charming 
Gabrielle answered his smile. This inter-| bow !—but why are you so anxious about her? 

change of thoughts with Richard was very | you will not hear if she plays wrong.” 

|| delightful to her. Tottenham Cross was} “But Alice herself; just think how very 

reached in a wonderfully short time ; there| small she would look if she broke down, or 

they turned, and subjects for conversation; made mistakes; it would be so trying for 

were plentiful on their way home. her.” 

“T did not know you were so fond of 

, Alice.” 

| CHARTER XXV.—AN AMATEUR CONCERT. “Why, Ruth, dear, is it not what one feels 

for every one? I should be very sorry for the 


disappointed at first, but this is a very good|and could never put the finishing touches to || 
preparation for church work, if ever I should! her attire as she wished, with all her clever- | 
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“Wuy, Ruth, what has happened or is about 
to happen ? ” exclaimed Gabrielle, as, going to 
her room to take off her wraps on her 
return, she found the fire lighted in her mother’s 
room, and Ruth busy packing. 

“ Mrs. Russell and Alice begged me to go 
with them to-morrow, and mamma seemed 
quite glad that I could help them, for of course 
they will be all in confusion at first ; and then 
there is the concert to come off next week, 
so that she said I could not do better, and I 
am going ; but do you think you can help me 
afterwards, Gabrielle? I have only one even- 
ing dress in the world, and it is rather out of 
date, perhaps you can do something with it.” 
_ Gabrielle was delighted when her mother 
or Ruth acknowledged her power of useful- 
fess in any shape or form ; besides, she was 
always willing to help, so she gladly promised 
£0 do what she could. 

“Something might be done with my old 


most indifferent person in the world to me to 
feel at a disadvantage.” 

“Well, I don’t see why‘you should trouble, 
but I wiil be careful about Alice, so you can 
be easy. What do you think of having an- 
other bow of this cerise? It is certainly a 
very becoming colour.” 

The dress topic engrossed Ruth, so that 
having made sure of Alice’s welfare Gabrielle 
did not again stray from the subject before 
her. By dint of hard work, in which Mrs. 
Vaughan and Agnes took part, Ruth was fitted 
off fairly at last, and she went away in very 
good spirits the next day with Mrs. Russell 
and Alice. 

She was in her element in helping to set the 
| house to rights. ‘‘We shall be sure to have 
| callers after Sunday,” said Alice, so the draw- 
|ing-room was the first consideration, and 
| comfortless bedrooms and meals anyhow 
| were to be endured till the important business 














perhaps one may find a very wearisome burden | so tasteful that it seemed like magic to her | 


black ‘silk, I fancy,” said Ruth, as she and} was completed. Mrs. Russell would not in- || 
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terfere, so Alice and Ruth had it all their own 
way ; and as Alice was always very quick to 
remark upon mentally and remember the 
arrangement of other people’s rooms, she had 
a fair idea of what was needed, but all origi- 
nality was excluded, and what taste there was 
was borrowed. But it was ready at any rate 
by Saturday night, and on Sunday Alice went 
to church with a mind at ease. 

Life in a little country town would have had 
great interest for Gabrielle, who would have 
noticed the many little points of etiquette 
scrupulously observed, with a quiet amusement 
of which her sister felt nothing. Mrs. Jack- 
son’s opinion of Mrs. Thompson, and Mrs. 
Thompson’s opinion of Mrs. Jackson, and 
Mrs. Dickson’s opinion of both Mrs. J—-—-and 
Mrs. ‘T[——, would have afforded her a deal of 
fun—for it really was very absurd. And then 
the gossip—harmless enough generally, but 
now and then rather going beyond the mark 
in its sarcasm, was in itself a study; to say 
nothing of the system of inquiry into all 
matters important or trivial relating to the 
affairs of the neighbours, a system pursued 
down to the very door-mat on the Rectory 
steps, which was new and of a different make 
from the other door-mats in Stoke, and con- 
sequently not so good as they were. Besides, 
the living was a poor one, and if the clergy- 
man must buy a new mat (which was not 
necessary, for the old one was as good as Mrs. 
Jackson’s and Mrs. Thompson’s, and surely 
what was good enough for them might do for 
others who were not nearly so well off—) why | 
could he not have bought a good rough one 
at Serge and Counterdust’s, the best Stoke 
shop, where drapery goods were displayed on 
one side, while sugar, tea, and cheese perfumed | 
the air on the other? It was presumption | 
on the part of the clergyman’s wife, and Mrs. 
J—— and Mrs. T—— felt themselves in duty 
bound to snub the Rectory children the next 
time they met them, so that the poor little 
mortals went home in some dismay at the 
unwonted sharp tones,—for of course they 
were not to know that the door-mat was to 
blame. 

Ruth let all these little things pass by her, 
and only felt her own importance in coming 
from London, thinking she should impress the 
aborigines therewith. But they did not see 
it. On the contrary, she found that these 
country people had so good an opinion of) 
themselves that they held town in contempt, 
and in their anxiety to keep pace with the 
fashions went into extremes of dress which 
at home Ruth had never seen ; though, ason 
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a girl got up like Edith Dickson?” 
let’s hope ¢Ais will be a shade less dreadful. 
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understand that the neighbourhood of Surrey 
Place was not stylish enough for the satisfac- 
tion of the provincial mind. However, set- 
ting aside all these little matters of prejudice 
and conceit, the people of Stoke were very 
friendly and hospitable, and Ruth was glad 
she had two evening dresses ; she could have 
done with three or four more, for the Russells 
were not like strangers whom it would take 
time to know ; they had too often visited at 
Mrs. Simpson’s not to be made at home at 
once, and Ruth found herself in a small 
vortex of gaiety to which she was quite un- 
accustomed. 

“How glad I shall be when this tiresome 
concert is over!” she thought, while dressing 
on the important day. Poor Ruth! she had 
done her best in drilling Alice, but she was 
not sanguine with regard to the performances 
of the evening in which she was to take part. 

The eventful hour arrived at last, and Mr. 
Simnson’s carriage (the “close carriage,” as 
Mrs. Russell always called it) conveyed the 
party to the National School, where the con- 
cert was to be held. ' Alice in her white and 
blue, in a flutter of excitement and _ner- 
vousness, half natural, half affected, made one 
of a bevy of ladies on the platform ; while 
Ruth, by Mrs. Russell’s side, was at liberty to 
observe what went on, and to hear all the 
whispered comments of those of the audience 
seated near her. 

“The Canadian Boat Song” opened the 
entertainment. Two of the trebles lost their 
presence of mind, and sang half a note too low ; 
one bass thundered out a note when he ought 
to have been silent, and one of the tenors was 
rather flat ; but there was immense applause 





at the end, and in the hush that followed, Ruth 
could distinctly hear, “ What hideous faces 


Mary Thompson makes!” “ Did you ever see 
“Well, 


What is it? oh, ‘When winds breathe. soft ;’ 


—now for resignation !” 


It was needed, for the conductor was in de- 


spair, but he knew better than to showit, and 
the voices by some wonderful power of attrac- 
tion found themselves together and in har- 
mony at the last, and “ All’s well that ends 
well ” was the remark of one of the audience 
behind Ruth. 


Then came “ Euryanthe.” Ruth trembled as 


one is wont to tremble when one’s near relation 
stands up to speak on a public platform, and 
is sure to break down in the middle of the 
speech he has been weeks in preparing. 


Ruth would have cared little, but thatit seemed 


a former occasion, she was soon given to} to her the credit of all London was at stake, 
! 
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and she was, for the first time in her life, just Summer,’—and then there was an interval of 
a little nervous. ten minutes. 

Alice drew off her gloves and settled them “It can’t last for ever, that is one comfort,” 
with her handkerchief behind the candle said Ruth’s left-hand neighbour. 
bracket, twisted her bracelet once or twice, “Il Barbiere” opened the second part. 
poked her head into the music before her as Whether it was the effect of Ruth’s persevering 
if very short-sighted, looked up beseechingly drilling, or that Alice had been really nervous 
for the signal from the conductor’s baton, before, certainly she did better this time; 
and the duet began. It was really wonder-| which was some consolation to those listeners 
ful, all things considered, but the patience of who had ears. ‘Three performers seated at 
the lady who took the bass was sorely tried ;' one instrument impressed those on the back 
however, she kept the two parts together as rows, and the trio was encored, loudly and 
well as she could, and the majority of the | arbitrarily. Not being prepared with a sub- 
audience (including Mrs. Russell) thought’ stitute, the three went through it again, and 
it very fine. ‘Poor Weber!” said a gentle-| when Alice sat down afterwards she felt her- 
man near Ruth, and that was all the remark | self of importance indeed 
she heard upon this. | “Fred Thompson is going to sing; now 





Then came a harp solo which was really for an infliction.” 
good, but the lady who played it was rather, It might have been worse, though, at the 
beyond the otherinhabitants of Stokein mental | same time, it might have been a great deal 
culture, and was therefore no favourite with} better; and afterwards the lady who was not 
them ; so that the applause was fainter, and | popular sang “ The Blind Girl to her Harp.” 


; . | : : 
only one voice called foran “encore.” Ruth] ‘“ Fancy wearing a grey dress when all the 


looked at her programme ; “ Una voce” was| others are in white! I am sure book muslin | 


the next. \is cheap enough.” 
This might be considered a grand success,! “It’s pride, dear, that is what it is.” 


for only about three of the audience under-| ‘I dare say, aunt, but what has she to be | 


stood a word of Italian, and about as many , proud of ?” 
more had ever heard it sung as it should be.| ‘‘ Ah! what indeed ? I remember her father, 
Anything mysterious has great charms for the ; when he lost that chancery suit, was glad 
uncultivated mind, and the song elicited a| enough of a clerk’s situation to keep house 
great stamping of feet, and vigorous shouts of |and home together, and now his daughter 
“encore,” principally from the back seats, | gives herself airs like this. It is unbearable.” 
which marks of approval were doubtless} ‘“ Hush!” said the gentleman sitting next 
gratifying to the singer, who forthwith very|to Ruth, “this is something worth hearing.” 
willingly spoilt another song for their benefit.| It was indeed, and spite of the prejudice 
“ How nice dear Alice looks!” whispered | against the lady in grey, it was so applauded, 
Mrs. Russell to Ruth when ‘“‘ The Last Rose | and an encore was so eagerly demanded, that 
of Summer ” was about to be torn to pieces. | she could do nothing less than comply. She 
*¢ Shut your ears,” said some one behind. | wrung the hearts of one or two who knew what 
“Tam trying to do so,” was the response. | music was, by “Auld Robin Gray ;” and to the 
“ And that’s London style! well, let us| credit of the audience be it spoken, the pro- 


comfort ourselves that we can do better.” foundest silence reigned whilst she swept the 
“Look at the conductor. Poor man! he| chords with passionate fingers, and the pathetic 
is in agonies.”” words uttered their lament in a sweet, clear 


“And no wonder! But do notice how| voice which sounded throughtheroom. One 
Henrietta Dickson is flirting with Fred | or two old ladies rubbed their eyes with their 
Thompson : really, it ought not to be allowed, | lace-bordered handkerchiefs when it was over, 
and I wonder at her tuo, she is quite fassée.” | and the only ill-natured remark which Ruth 

The audience may have assembled with| heard was from a very dressy girl near her, 
minds centred on one point, namely, that it| who said, “ She has been disappointed herself, 
was necessary to applaud whenever the music} or she could never have sung it so! I shall 
ceased; at any rate, that is what they did; and | not rest till I find out who it was. She is so 
Ruth, though far from musical, thought they | horribly reserved.” 
must be wonderfully constituted tobe so very} The harpist had put Ruth’s left-hand 
easily pleased. neighbour into a happier frame of mind, for 

Another glee followed, then Thalberg’s| his grumbling diminished as the entertainment 
“ Home, Sweet Home,’ which was some] drew near toa close; but the one fact may 
degrees less trying thin “The Last Rose of| have accounted for the other. Ruth certainly 
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cal cae *| | heard him say, as the last note of “God save though ‘she was sorry to find that it was not | 
| the Queen ” died away, and the stir of moving | for her own sake that her old schoolfellow 
fort,” | | began, Well, after all, the hospital will be was pleased to see her. | 
| benefited, but Iam really not surethattheend; “Which sister do you mean?” she asked, || 
part. | justifies the means.” “ Agnes ?” GN | 
rernay | _ As they were leaving the room Ruth noticed| “ She is married, is she not ?” 
Seam '| that Miss Allen, the lady in grey, had joined| “ No; the gentleman to whom she was en- 
time: | an older lady, and one who was quite young- | gaged was accidentally drowned a month or | 
oth | looking, and not easily to be mistaken. Asthe|two before they were to have been married.” 
ed at '| three passed Ruth on their way out she recog- | “Tam very sorry to hear that. I liked Miss 
hock nised her old schoolfellow, Minnie Everett,| Vaughan very much when I was at school. 
ane | but standing as she was, somewhat in shadow, | But I did not allude to her ie! meant your 
~~ she was not noticed, and she wondered much | other sister—that one with the beautiful face 
oneal whether they would happen to meet during | and light hair, who draws so well. 4 met her 
4 her stay at Stoke. She said nothing about | at Whytgate a year ago last summer.’ 
her that night, but the next morning, when at | “Oh, Gabrielle, I suppose you mean. She 
now breakfast the concert and all who had taken | is quite well. Iremember that she said she 
part in it were being discussed, she was able | met you there; I will tell her you asked after 
t the to satisfy Alice’s curiosity as to who that lame | her.” ; ne | 
pos girl with Miss Allen was. “ Thank you ; but would you mind giving || 
oni “We were at school together some time at | me her address? I shall most probably be 
arp.” | Bath,” said Ruth; “she is Miss E erett, sister /in town in the spring, and I should so || 
1 the || to Sir James Everett, of Craven Park.” like to see her again. May I call, do you | 
ie | This was said with an air of importance, | think?” | 
and Alice was very anxious indeed to know| “Certainly, I am sure mamma would be || 
all about the young lady. | very glad, and Gabrielle also, to say nothing | 
ae “She was not a particular favourite at | of Agnes.” ; | 
school,” said Ruth ; “ Laura and Minnie used Minnie was not anxious to cultivate the || 
ne to hate her.” ' whole family, for she had very strong likes and | 
glad “Was she so very disagreeable ?” | dislikes, and did not care to add indiscrimi- | 
ania “ Well, rather ; but she was tremendously | nately to her circle of acquaintance. How- || 
hear clever in some ways. Perhaps being lame/ever, as Agnes was already known to her, 
ble.” made her cross-tempered ; she used to say |there would be only Mrs. Vaughan fresh, so | 
seals the very sharpest things.” __ | She took the card on w hich Ruth had written 
ay “The Allens have not Seager yet,” said | the address, and thanked her. 
» Alice, “ but I should think they will. Iknow| “ Doyou stay long here ?” asked Ruth. 
ae they hold themselves rather aloof, but they} “In this shop? No; it is little better | 
that do make calls now and then. Perhaps they than ‘darkness visible ’ at this end, and fatal 1 
She will come while Miss Everett is here, and | to matching this shade of silk, which I could 1] 
ee bring her with them.” ’ 7 have got quickly enough at St. Ambrose. 
‘the _But Alice was disappointed. The Allens} “ But I meant here—at Stoke. 
pro- did call one day when the Russells were out,| “ Oh, no ; I go to-morrow.’ 
‘lie but she ascertained that there was no one| “ Well, I must say good-bye, for I see 
cae with them. ‘The day after, she and Ruth were | my friend is ready. Iam very glad to have | 
oe | making purchases in the fancy-shop, when | seen you again. : | 
ee Matilda came in, and she was so engrossed} Minnie did not respond to this, though she | 
ate with what she was telling her as not to notice | said good-bye cordially enough. Alice was | 
Ran that Ruth was also talking to some one in/in a state of great excitement as she and Ruth | 
oa the dark end of the shop. left the shop, and very sorry indeed to find | 
“ ‘ “T half thought I saw you at the concert|that such an acquisition as a baronet's sister || 
nr | the other evening,” said Minnie, “ but I could | was not going to stay longer in the town. | 
+ | not besure; and now I am very glad tohave} “I dare say you would not like her,” said |, 
. met you, for I have been months aw ay from | Ruth, “so perhaps it is as well.” Shedid not || 
ri | home, and the Flemings are gone, so that I}add her firm conviction that Miss Everett 
1] could not know from ‘them, but I want very | would certainly not have cared to know Miss | 
and || much to hear something of your sister ; how | Russell had she been contemplating a much | 
er i is she?” longer visit. | 
-* I It was so like Minnie to say out just what} “I wonder if the Allens are related to | 
«4 {| was in her mind, that Ruth was not surprised, | them?” said Alice ; “ Matilda says they always | | 
if 
t} ees” dix = i aes 
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give themselves airs, and perhaps that is the fee her own part, as far as she was con. 
reason.” cerned, she thought them very pleasant ; for 

“ Nonsense, Alice! I am sure I don’t she was being made much of, and the 
know anything about them, but you say they black silk and cherry-coloured ribbons were 
are very often at the Rectory, and you know|in request oftener than she had anticipated, 
every one else seems to look down upon the|and she regretted that she had not pro- 
Rectory people ; so the Allens cannot be so! vided herself with another dress, so as to 
very grand.” have had the variety of three. She would 

“ Ah! but you don’t know, Ruth, you don’t} have bought one at Serge and Counterdust’s, 
understand country ways. The clergyman’s| but she felt sure her purchase and even its cost 
family may be very poor and all that, but they | would be known all over Stoke before the dress 
are well connected, and mix with the county| could be made; and she did not care to show 
set, who would not notice ws; don’t you see?” | that, though coming from London, she was 

Ruth either did not or would not see. She| dependent for any addition to her evening 
was always inclined to judge by the outward | attire on a little country shop. So her white 
appearance, and in her opinion Mrs. Jackson | with amber and her black with cerise did duty 
and Mrs. Thompson, well dressed and stylish, |in turn, and Mrs. J—— remarked to Mrs. 
were more worth cultivating than the clergy-| T ,W Mrs. D——, by whom it tra- 
man’s wife, whose attire was far from fashion-| velled round to Matilda, and through her to 
able, and who could not even have a new} Ruth z7é@ Alice, that if her dresses showed 
kind of doormat without setting all the town by | small power of variety, at least they had been 
the ears. But she did not wish to argue with | chosen in very good taste; which expression 
Alice, who certainly was better able to judge | of opimion made Ruth exceedingly angry, for, 
of what she termed “country ways” than she,|as she said to Alice, “what business was it 
who had had very little experience of them. ' of theirs ? 





HIDDEN KNOWLEDGE. 
“What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter.”—JOUHN xiii. 7. 


THou knowest not ; for here we see but | For thou shalt know, when all the clouds and 
darkly | : | shadows 
Phe outlines of His grace ; | .That dim thy feeble sight 
The rest is learnt in heaven’s eternal glory, | Are chased away in that refulgent splendour 
And face to face. Where God is light,— 


Then thou shalt know; that passionless “ here- 
Thou knowest not ; thou canst not trace His after ” 
footsteps— | Shall solve all mystery ; 
His way is on the sea ; | Dream not that life could hold the tide of 
And but the dashing of the trodden waters | wonder 
Is heard of thee. | In store for thee. 


Life were too short; yet there are many 
Thou knowest not; and so ofttimes thou lessons 
doubtest Which earth is meant to teach: 
That gracious Hand above, Why miss them, striving for that hidden 
Which guideth every step of thy life journey knowledge 
Inperfect love. Beyond thy reach ? 
For time thy Father cares; and since He 
Thou knowest not ; yet art in thy repining | careth ; 
Proud and rebellious still ; Enough, enough thou hast, 
Thou wilt not wait to let the great “hereafter” \0 joy to know that for His child He keepeth 
Explain His will. | The best till last / 
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SCARROW’S VINT’S INFANT’S RESTORER. 


: To Morwzrs anp Nurszs,—If your Children are suffering from difficult Teething, Acidity or Sourness of the Stomach 
Griping Pains, Costiveness, Flatulence, Convulsions, want of thriving, Diarrhass, &c., go at once to your Chemist, and 
obtain a bottls of Scarrow'sVint's Infant's Restorer, and give a dose according to age, and in a very short while the little 
sufferer will be relieved, The Infant’s Restorer has now stood the test of more than thirty years’ trial; hundreds of 
Children have received great benefit from it, and it is giving increasing satisfaction to all who use it, No Mother or 
Nurse should be without the Infant's Restorer, as those who have used it pronounce it to be really the Baby’s Friend. 

It is perfectly harmless to the most tender Infants, and acts by counteracting and removing those disorders to which 
children are so liable. : 

Sold in Bottles at 74d., 18. 1}d., and 2s. 94, Prepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, High Street, Sunderland. London Wholesale Agents :— 


Messrs, Barclay and Son, 95, Farringdon Street ; Sanger and Son, 150, Oxford Street, Sold retail by most Chemists. Any Chemist in Town 
or Country, not having it in stock, can easily procure it at a very short notice. Observe the name,—Scarrow's Vint's Infant’ s Restorer. 


a & P C () r S 7 —_ BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, 
is . Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 
j EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
This Cotton being greatly improved in quality and 
finish, will be found unsurpassed for Machine or 
” : Hand Sewing. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


,] CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
J & ATS In Skeins or on Reels, 
. * Of the finest Quality. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anp RETAIL DRAPERS THRovenout THe UNITED KINGDOM. 














FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ECONOMY IN MOURNING. . 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick Patent ALBERT CRAPE is AS 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all ten 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, 1s 
an occasional aperient i srequired, ponmeg ee better hy er MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 
PERSONS of a FUILL HABIT, who bject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Kars, arising from too Sold by Drapers everywhere. 


great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


use, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distr: ssing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Duiness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotehes. Pimples, and Saliowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
javenile boom to the co aplexion, 

Her re Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT. No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
beara: the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine i 


0. 
Price 1s, 13d, and 2s, 9d, per Box. 














A SUITABLE BOOK FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 


In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 2s, 6d., 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels und Encouragements for the Garnest Inquirer, 





By the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D. 





*,* This book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous inquiries from the anxious, and 
will be found useful to general readers. 








LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











THE USE OF THE 


GLENF 


STARCH Anode Seva 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearcr 


SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 
« The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment ou A 
ribbon or feather. The thing would A. worth trying from motives of econuimy.”—J ide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1 











ae Vv 1 OLET. 
nmapine oe ° A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 


Mavuvz Pink Me pee" } minutes. 
BLuE Crimson é A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawlin five minutes. No boiling required, 


meena cm ee A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 


Lavenper| Biack* (7 VIOLET, 
af A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes hali a piut of brilliant VIOLET 
INK in one minute. Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere. 
JUDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 


i8 BRILLIANT COLOURS Ask your Chemist for JUDsoN’s Dyes. Wholezale of Patent Modicine 


oa Vendors, or of DANIEL JUDSUN & SON, London, S.E. 




















PARKINS & ¢ & COTTO 





24.25.27.& 28.OXFORD S'W 


10,000 BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, with Leather yeti will last for years, from 5s. 


Dressing Bags fitted in the most-complete manner, from 30s. 
DRESSING CASES, 15s. to £10. 


Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s. i i | Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 
Ditto Blotting Books, 15s. |: Family Bi bles. | Bookslides. Reading Stands, 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. Pocket Bibles. | Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Carriage Bags, 8s. 6d. Prayer Books. | Stationery Cabinets, 21s. 
Elegant Reticules, 10s. 6d. Despatch Boxes, 21s 

Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. The New Pocket Books and Diaries. 
Glove — a _ to12s.94. Church Services. | Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 
Scrap Books and Albums. lai | Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 
Cases of Scissors. Fans. Chate ames, Belts, | Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles, 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. frinkets, & Waist Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s. 
Card Cases.” Pencil Cases. Bags. Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 


Thousands of Gifts at One Guinea and at Half a Guinea each. 
CROQUET 15s., 18s., 21s. 30s, 40s, and 60s. the Set, with Book 
of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s. All Croquet sent carriage 
paid to any Railway Station in England on prepayment (a choice of 500 


sets). Cricket Bats, Balls, &c. 
NEW GAME OF BADMINTON, 42s. AND 63s. 
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